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T is with ſome 77 that 1 appear for 


the firſt time before the publick as an 


author ; for although, from a long habit of 


teaching the Latin Tongue, Grammag has be- 
come a familiar ſubject to me, I have not found 
it ſo eaſy as I at firſt expected, to arrange my 


ideas on it, ſo as to be perſpicuous and 
full, and at the ſame time not redundant. 1 
am alſo aware that I may have been mis 


guided, as well as other writers on Engliſh — 
Grammar, by the cuſtom of connecting in my 


mind Grammar, and Latin Grammar. How 


ever this may be, I intreat thoſe into whoſe 
hands this may come, to give it a candid and 


patient - peruſal; and if thoſe grammarians 


who ſhall give their attention to the exam. 
nation of it, will kindly communicate ſuchk 
hints for improvement, as may ariſe on the 


- 


peruſal, 
ol 


2 
na T ſhall eſteem it a favour, and give 
them due conſideration. 


It may be aſked, ſeeing the number of 
Engliſh Grammars is already large, why I have 
thought it needful to increaſe it? I by no 
means propoſe to depreciate the labours of my 
predeceſſors ; but it is certain, that deficiencies 


which I think I have diſcovered, redundan- 


cies which I apprehend myſelf to have re- 
marked, and, in ſome, the want of proper 
attention to morality in the examples which 
are adduced, have induced me to attempt the 
compilation of a ſyſtem of Engliſh Grammar, 
which, at leaſt, I can myſelf make uſe of with 

more ſatisfaction than any other, If I ſhall 
afford a ſimilar ſatisfaction to other teachers, 
it will increaſe my own. 


Tottenham, 
25th of 3d Month, 1796. 


GRAMMAR 
OF THE 
ENGLISH TONGUE. 


RAMMAR is the Art of ſpeaking, or of 

writing, a Language with propriety, and 

the intent of Language is to communicate our 
thoughts to others. 


Grammar conſidered as an art, is a juſt 
method, or a ſyſtem of rules, to which the 
modes of ſpeaking or writing uſed in'a lan- 
guage may be reduced. 


Grammar, is uſually divided into os diſtin 


ieads, VIZ. 


* 


Ox THOGRATHY, | SYNTAX, and 
ETymMoLoGy, - PROsO Dv. 


C ORTHOGRAPHY. 


$44 Lia — HEAT , 


of OnTHoGRAPHY, or the Art of Spelling. : 


Orthography is the art of combining letters 


into ſyllables, and ſyllables into words. 
Of Lxrrzxs. 


Letters are marks or characters of which 
ſyllables are combined. 


The Letters of the Engliſh tongue are twenty- 
fix in number, and are called the Alphabet, 
from Alpha Beta, the two firſt letters in the 


| The Alphabet in Roman charaQers.* 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ 


abedefghijkimn o pq ſst u . 


'S 


In lalic characters. 


ABCDEFGHITFKLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXTZ 


abcdefgbijkimnopgrſrtusws pe 
H ® tn from whom we date Alphabet, 
The 


had neither w, y, nor k. 
* | 


7. WS 
5 


9 


et, 


he 


or ORTHOGRAPHY 4M 
The Names of the Letters. 
A, bee, fee, dee, „ 55 geez aitch,, i, Jay, kay, 


el, em, en, o, Pee, cue, ar, «fs, tee, u, vee, double u, 
ex, Js zed. 


Theſe Letters are divided into Vowels, 


Diphthongs, n and Knee, io 


A Vowel is a letter which has a full and 
perfect ſound of wet, without the aſſiſtance of 
any other letter. 


* 
9 


Jeunes. ; 


RP r is che coalition of two vowel | 


Diphthongs ai ſingle characters. K 
| Ys We 
by the Engliſh, are more like diphthongs than vowels, © 
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© TS or ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Theſe characters, y and + W, ſupply the place 
of i and A at the end of words, except in the 


pronouns I, thou, you.” | 


A Triphthong is the coalition of three vowels 
to form one ſound ; but this is merely ortho- 


graphical, for three vowels have but the ſound 
of a diphthong, as beau, ewe, eye, lieu, view, 


quaint, ſqueak, queer, quoif, buoy. 


Of the Sounds of the Vowels. 


Letters are called ſigns of ſounds, but all 
the rules reſpecting them are ſo often violated 
that little help can be derived from books re- 
lating to pronunciation, except when aſſiſted 


by the voice of an accurate maſter, 


Each of the vowels has two different ſounds, 
a ſhort and a long ſound ; the ſhort ſound is 
made long by joining e to the end of a word. 


. To make y and u vowels in one place, and con- 


ſonants in another, as ſome n have done, is 


totally inconſiſtent. v 


A Scheme 


tho! 


com! 


eme 


: 0 % 


OF OR TH OO RAPHY. 


Of DovBLs VowzLs. 


A Scheme of the Vowels. 
bit. 1 ball 
met mete her 
pin pine bird 
not note prove 
rab tũbe puſh 


Called alſo Proper Diphthongs, i. e. diph- 
thongs with 12 8952 both to the eye and che 5 


car, as 


a in Vain 


au 
ee deed 
Ol 
ou 
Of xo and bo 


fraud 


Voice 


houſe 


i and y precede all the vowels, ol are 
combined with them, as 


2a in waſp | 
Ee: . N 
5 win 
o word 


a | 
were 


wiſe 


Woe 


"43 


4a in 


OF OKTHOGRAPHY, 


yet yea year 
— — Field 
yor volle — 


jung —— youth 


WM in the middle of a ſyllable always forms 
a diphthong with the following vowel, as in 

ſuain, twine, thwart, and is never found but 
after theſe letters, 's, t, or th. + . 


Z is never found in the middle of ſyllables 
with a vowel after it in the ſame ſyllable, be- 
cauſe its place is always ſupplied with i, as 


crying, denying, ſaying, &c. 
mut 


Of the Endings of MonosYLLABLEs. 


A. No monofyllable in Engliſh ends in a, 
that is pronounced, except the article a. In the 
words lea, pea, plea, ſea, tea, the vowel e pre- A 
cedes it, and takes the ſound of e. 


E. The vowel e, if ſingle, is never pro- 
nounced at the end of any monoſyllable, except Ny 
in be, he, me, ſhe, we, ye. The article the is 
always ſounded ſhort, except when uſed em- 
phatically., © | 


I. The 


or ORTHOGRAPRHv. 7 | 


I. The vowel i is never ſeen at the end of 
any Engliſh word, having its place always ſup- 
plied by y, as cry, fly, try, and is E 
like J. 


0. The vowel o ends no monoſyllable, : 
except go, lo, no, fo, duo, do, to, two, who. 


U. The vowel u nevers ends a monoſyllable 
ſngly.* 


Of the CoNSONANTS. 


Conſonants are divided into two claſſes, 
mutes, and ſemivowels or liquids. 


| The conſonants are | 
bedghjklmnpqrietuxz 


A conſonantf cannot be ſounded by itſelf 
without the help of a vowel either before or 
after it, as b, 6. d, g, ſounded be, ce, de, ge. 


* The pronunciation of the vowels are bel explained 


under the rules relative to wy A 


+ 1. e. Sni with... a 
The 


4 or ORTHOGRAPHY- 
The mutes * cannot be ſounded * 2 


* nnen pe, 


cue, the 


The ſemivowels (i. e.) half vowels, have an 


imperfect ſound of their own, as I, n, n, r, ,, s, 


ſounded &l, em, en, ar, ef, eſs. The firſt four 


of theſe are ſometimes called liquids. 
} | E. | 


Of the different ſounds of the ConsonanTs. 


B has always the fame ſound when pro- 
nounced, as babe, bed, bible, bolt, buſh ; but 


is often ſilent. It is always fo, when followed 
by a t in the ſame ſyllable, as debt, doubt, 
alſo in ſubtle ; or preceded by an m, as lamb, 
limb, climb, comb, womb. | 


C may be called a redundant letter when it 
ſtands by itſelf, ag It ſupplies the place either 
of E or 2. 


e dumb. 805 
+ i. e. from their eaſy pronunciation, 


1 2 


TS. 
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OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 9 


C is ſounded like E before a, a, u, J, r, as 
cap, coft, cup, clean, cry; and the following is a 
general rule, for the ſound of c, W 

Written, ca ce ci co cu 


C is ſounded like / before e, i, y, as cellar, 
city, cypreſs, except in words derived from the 
Hebrew and Greek, as Aceldama, Cenchrea, 
&c. where the c is pronounced like E. : 

Formerly c never ended a word, but always 
had & joined to it,' as arithmetick, publick. 
Lately the & has been dropped by ſome writers, 
but fuch alterations of A h not 


be admitted. 


C before t is mute in fome words, as indi 
indictment, vidtuals. 


Ci has the ſound of h before a, e, o, as 
7 efficient, gracious. 


Ch is ſounded like tch, as church, child, chin. 


Ch 


10 or ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Chis ſaunded like in words derived from 


. 


dhe Hebrew and Greek, as Enoch, ſcheme, ach, 
character, chyle, chymiſtry, charr. 


Ch has a ſoft found of h in words derived 
from the French, as chagrin, chamois, cham- 


Labs, <hendelier, chevalier, \chicane, machine, 


Chi is dle in yechs, pronounce * 


Arch is 12 ark before a vowel, as 


_ archangel, architech, and before a conſonant 
if tb, as archbj biſop, arghdeacon. 


D has po one ſound before al the vowels, 


as day, dead, did, dock, duſt. 


F has an invariable ſound, as favaur, feaft, 


8 fifty, forfeit, future, except in 7 where it has 


the ſound of v. 


6 has two ſounds, the one hard as in gold, 
the other ſoft as in gem. 


G is hard before a, o, u, I, r, as gap, got, 


3 glaa, grant. At the end of a word it is 
always 


OF ORTHOGRAPHYs ' 11 


from always hard, as Bag, leg, dig, log, dug. Alſs'when 
| F een, 
xcept fuggeſes 


G is ſounded hard before e and i in proper 
ames derived from the Hebrew and Greek, 
as r Gilboa. 


1 


- 


Before e, i, and 75 be (and x gis NA as 7 


as gear, get, geeſe, and ſoft, as in gelly, gem 
generation, genius, genile, ge pare... 


G before i is hard in cheſs words, gift,” 
giddy, gild, gird, and Gilbert a proper name. 
And ſoft in giant, ginger, gingle, and 9 a 
| proper name, 


has G 883 is ſometimes ſounded hard, as 
in gymnaſtick, and e n as in Egypts - | 


ld, 
0 before m is mute, as in Pblæn, e 
thegm. | 
got, 
it is 


and not reducible to any rule; ſometimes pt 


rr. OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Gh at the beginning of words are hard, as 
gha,  gha/tlineſs. In the middle and end of 
words they are ſilent, as lighten, b, 
nightly, high, nigh, figh. | | 


When gh are preceded by a 1 they 
are ſounded like /, as cough, enough, tough, laugh, 
except in though, daughter, through, dough, 


_ where gh are ſilent, ſerving. wad to lengthen 


the ſyllable. 


H is entirely ſilent in ſome words, as in 
rheum, rhubarb, rhyme, &c. alſo in the ter- 
minations of Hebrew words, as Jan, Mzss1an, 


Tofiab. 
H is nearly lent in honeſt, honor. 


Hi is fully ſounded in health, heart, * : 
alſo in the termination of words, if preceded 
by c, 5 or 7, as touch, caſh, both, ſouth. 


I is ſounded like ſoft g, as jar, jeer, jingle, 


jolt, jump. This letter has always the ſame 
| found, and is never ſilent. 


K has 


— ͥ́ ́— — — — 


ed 


or ORTHOGRAPHY. - 13 


K has the ſound of 4 hard, as keen, ling, 
kind ; it is always ſilent when it precedes an z 
in the ſame ſyllable, as knell, knit, knot, &c. 


K is never doubled, but has c before ies as 
lack, deck, pick, frock, ſtruck, logick, arithmetick. 


L has always one uniform ſound, as lake, 
leaf, lily, loud, lute; and is never ſilent, but 
when it precedes an n in the ſame ſyllable, as 
balm, pſalm. 


L is ſounded like 7 in colonel, pronounced 
curnel. 


L is often doubled at the end of mono- 
ſyllables, as ball, tell, hill, toll, dull. If a diph- 
thong - precedes, one / is ſuppreſſed, as Hail, 
boil, foul. In compound words alſo / is ſup- 
preſſed, as wilful, frilful. | 


M has always the ſame ſound, as ſeem, 
memorandum, kingdom, and is never ſilent. 


B has 


* 7 * 
4 bs.” 
I ” 
— ma 
> CI a 


In of ORTHOGRAPHY. 
N has but one ſound at the beginning, mid- 


dle, or end of words, as night, dinner, nation; 


but is always mute after n in the ſame ſyllable, 
as hymn, autumn, condemn. 


: P keeps always the ſame ſound, 28 paper, 


pepper, pipe, prop, pump ; it is mute in tempt 


and in all its derivatives. It ĩs alſo ſilent in words 


derived from the Greek, as pſalmiſt, ptyaliſin, 


Ptalemais. Ph has the ſound of /, as phraſe, 


geography. 


: 2 is always followed by , as quail, queen, 


Quince, quoth ; q is ſounded like & in words 


derived from the French, as * Pique ; 


it i is never ſilent. 


R has always the ſame harſh ſound, as 
rare, raſber, ur, myrrh, catarrh, and is never 
ſilent. : 


S has two different ſounds, a ſharp hiffing 
ſound, as ſad, ſee, fin, ſo, ſun; a ſoft ſound like x, 
when placed betwixt two vowels, as theſe, ari iſe, 
1 7 muſe, or betwixr a diphthong - and a 
vowel, 


Fre 


as 
cr 


vowel, 2s eaiiſe, treaſure,  fpouſe, cnfuſe. It 
ſounds like'z before ion if a vowel go before 


ſound, as Pelatiah, Phattiel ; 
cede ti, then they keep their __— c 


or ORTHOGRAPHY. "a 


it; as intruſion 5 but like s ſharp if it follow a 
conſonant; as reverſion. Alſo before e mute 
it ſounds like z; as ſurmiſe; and before j at 
the re of words as, _ W Int 


N ov ' 7 


8 is s filent 3 in ſome ** alarjved gin the 
French, as j/le, i/land, demeſne, viſcount. 


T has a hard found, as intent, fatter, te/ta- 
ment ; ti before 'a vowel is ſounded pi, as 
notion, partial, expatiate, Except in derivatives 
from words ending in ty, as city, cities; and 
in Hebrew words where i have their own 
but if or x pre- 


celgſtial, mixtion. 


has two different ſounds. 
In the beginning of words # have their hard 
ſound, as thing, thank, thumb, thrift, thwart 
except in thou, thee, thy, thine, they, them ; 
; | 4 


B23. 


16 OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 


alſo in theſe monoſyllables, | than, that, the, 
their, then, thence, there, this, thither, though, 


"thus, in al} theſe they have a ſoft ſound. 


In all other fituations of zh, the moſt general 
rule is, that they have the aſpirate ſound before 
conſonants, and the vocal before vowels, ex- 
cept laathſome, — 


7 has the ſoft ſound of f, as vale, velvet, 
vivid, vivific, vowel, vulture; it is never mute. 


X has two ſounds, and is a double con- 
ſonant under one character; æ ſounds hard 
like ks, in axe, extract, ax; and ſoft like gz, 
as in exit, exile. X begins no Engliſh word; 
in the following words it is ſounded like -z, 
as Xenophon, Xantippe, Xenocrates. 


Z is ſounded like s ſoft, as zealous, lizard, 
hazard, azure; ſometimes z is doubled, as 
dizzy, muzzle, puzzle ; but never at the end 
of words, except in buzz. 


No 


in ſo 


end 


No 


\ 


OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 2 
No word originally Englifh, begins wich 2. 


Of SYLLABLES. 


A ſyllable is a perfect ſound, uttered in one 
breath, and conſiſts of one, two, or three 
vowels joined to one or more conſonants; as a 
child, book, queen : from this it is plain that no 
ſyllable can be formed without a vowel. 


Words are articulate * and are frons 
of ideas. 


A. word' of one ſyllable is called a mono- 
ſyllable, as art, thought. | 
Of two, a diſſyllable, a8 ſen-tence. 
Of three, a triſyllable, as poverty. 


Of many, a polyfyllable, as re-con-ci-li-a-tion... 
Rules for dividing ſyllables in writing. 


1. If a conſonant come betwixt two vowels it 
muſt be joined to the latter, as f. gure, pa- 


' 


The Engliſh alphabet is both deficient and ſuperfluous; 
in ſome inftances, the ſame letters expreſs different ſounds, . 
and different letters expreſs the ſame ſounds, 


4; 1 


18 


both are diſtinctly pronounced, they muſt be 


OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 


rent, vi-fit, except w and x which are put to 
the foregoing ſyllable, as priw-er, ex- ert. 


2. When the ſame conſonant is doubled, 1 
they muſt be divided, as com- mit, flat. ter. 5 
| | | | the 

ſiſiec 


3. When two or more conſonants that are 
proper to begin a word together, come together A8, 
in the midſt of a word, they muſt not be ſepa- ; 


rated, as fra-grant, re-/plen-dent. | 


4. Conſonants, that are not proper to begin 


a word, muſt always be divided, as Soros A 
an- der, . in. ſeru-· ment * 


ie A 
5. When two vowels come together,. and 


divided; as co-e-val, u-ſu-al. 


All compound words muſt be divided, as 


ſea-fiſh,. barley-corn ; alſo the endings of deri- 


vative words muſt be ſeparated from the pri- 
mitive ; as feach- er, learn-ing, m— peace- 
able, 3 


or ETYMOLOGY. 19 


ut to ed 
Of ErYMOLOG T. 


| Etymology explains the derivation of words, 
"Band ſhews the different modifications by which 
the meaning of any one word can be diver- 
ſified, conſiſtent with its derivation. 


her As ſcholar ſcholars 
_ I teach I taught, 


Geography geographical — 
Care . careful carefully, &c. 


A primitive word is that which comes from 
no other word in the ſame language, as child. 


A derivative word is that which takes its 
origin from another word, called its primitive. 


As from glaſs comes to. glaze ; - 
from breath comes to breathe. 


1 

deri As eligible from eligibilis 
pri- x equal cegqualit 
eace- bene volent benevolens | 


A compound word is that which is _ up 
of two or more words: of two ſubſtantives; 


Ag f 


20 or ETYMOLOGY, 
As ſchoolmaſter —ſilverſinith; 


or of a prepoſition and a ſubſtantive; 


As overheard comradictian; 
or of a prepoſition and a verb; As 4 
As overflow  uwnderſell; 


ſometimes of the Saxon word. un, ſignifying nad 


negation ; | 
As undo wnfaithfulneſs unwilling ;: 


_ ſometimes of the Latin prepoſition ; 
As ination. inadvertent ; : 


Of Nouns: derived from Verbs; 


As from to fear comes fear 


_ to love love lover 
to alt act actor 
* trial 
10 die deuth 
to ſteal ſtealihh. 


Of Participles from Verbs; 
As bearing beard from 10 hear 
teaching taught | to teach 
ſpeaking ſpoken © to ſpeak 


ying 


or ETYMOLOGY. 21 
Of Adjectives from eee 
As daily from day hurtful from hurt. 
Of Subſtantives from Adjectives; 
As hardneſs from hard : boldneſs from bold. 


Of Adverbs from Adjectives; 
As wiſely from wiſe ſoyfully from joyful. 


Of Verbs from Adjectives; 
As widen from wide ſhorten from ſhort. 


Of Wornps. 


When. words are claſſed together they are 


called Parts of Speech. 


In the Engliſh. tongue there are ten parts | 


of ſpeech. 


Article, Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, 
Idjective, Adverb, G nn 
Interjection.“ | A 


* All theſe words are to be found in Engliſh. Noun, 
pronoun, and verb are infected; all the reſt are invariable, 


k | Of 


| 
1 
| 


—_—: OF ETYMOLOGY, 


Of the ARTICLES. | 


There are two Articles, à or an,“ and the. 
A is an indefinite article, and means or is 
with reference to more, and is placed befor . 
ſubſtantives of the ſingular number only, as 
man, à boy. 


Pre 
hem, 
lave « 
ame 1 


An is placed before ſubſtantives of the ſim 
gular number only, and ſuch as begin with 2 
vowel, except ww and y,F or b filent; as an 0r 
chard, an idol, an ox, an unit, an heir, an hour, 


The is a definite article, and always deter 
mines the thing before which it is put, as that 
art the man. 


De is invariably the fame before nounff b of 
A both numbers; 


£57 | 
1 „ EN ' 


5 WY is the original article. 


A ſt 

1 The pronunciation of y nl aw at 1 beginning of hin 
| word,  daes not ſo very eaſily admit the article an befor 85 
"them, as the ſimple ſounds of the vowels. eorge. 


3 
1 
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8, Singular, the man, the woman, the tree. 
Plural, the men, the women, the trees. 


When a ſubſtantive has no article to limit it, 
tis taken in its largeſt ſenſe, as man is born” 
trouble. | 


Proper names have not the article the before 
hem, as Daniel, Samuel, except when we 
have occaſion to mention two or more of the 
ame name, as the Caſars. _ ; 
Words of abſtra& meaning have no article, | 
is whiteneſs, blackneſs, virtue, vice, beauty, : 
eterW:c. except when we mean to compare them 
ith ſomething elſe, as equal to the whiteneſs 

f ſnow ; or to uſe them on ſpecific occaſions, 
s the vices of the age; the * 1 n 

hat of the mind. 


Of SuBsTANTIVEs or NouNs. 


A ſubſtantive, or noun, is the name of any 
g of ing, place, or perſon, as 4 e _— 


cor ge. 


There 
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| There are two ſorts of ſubſtantives, viz, 
common and proper. 


A. ſubſtantive, or noun, is called common 
when i: cxprefſes a kind or fort, as man, 
animal, bird, fiſh, reptile, inſect. 


A ſubſtantive, or noun, is called proper he 
when it expreſſes a place, country, city, river, pecc⸗ 


mountain, or perſon, as Greece, Athens, Veſuuius, 
the Danube, &c. as Thomas, William, John, 
Mary, Sarah. | 


Of NumBER. 


Number is the diſtinction of one, from ſeveral 
or many. 


A ſubſtantive, or noun, has two numbers, 
the ſingular and the plural. | 


The ſingular number ſignifies but one thing, 
or perſon, as à pen, a ſcholar, a village, a tree; 
ſometimes ſeveral perſons united together arc 
expreſſed by a word in the ſingular _—_— as 
2 committee, a company, an army. 25 


The 


or rr HO 25 


ths plural number Agnigks- more tian one, 
and is commonly made by purtimg to the fin: 
gular; whether it ends with a-coiifotiant or a 


VIZ 


motgrowel, as pen; , pont; , ſevolar 5 ſcholars ; village, 8 


nan, illages ; ; tree, tet; committee, conittees. 


Subſtantives- ending i in ch, 5 5 or x, form 
he plural by adding the ſyllable es, as ſpeech, 
peeches ; ditch, ditches ; ys buber F 430 0 
vin claſſes; fox, foxes... - OG 


bn, 
"WW If the ſingular end in F or fe, ud plural i is 
ormed by changing che letters f or 18 into ves, 


'oper 
ver, 


Singular. Plural, 2 
* As calf . calves 
bee halves 
EE 5 Jeez 
ders, ſheaf ſheaves 
loaf © loaves” 
ſelf ſelyves 
ung, ſhelf ſhelves 
ree ; thief” _ thieves | 
are Wolf wolves 
1, 40 | 5 
knife knives 
wife wives. 
The 


Except Atriſe firifes,* * 
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| The following words are exceptions, to this 


| 5 * Singular. 12 FOM Plural. „ duty 
> ee eee bes 
| proof  _ proofs Sing 
| | | reproof reproofs Plar 
roof r 
chier Nen (2: N 
3 Feen 
miſchief miſchiefs 
relief r 
lnadkerchief, _-. handkerchief... II. 
dwarf dwarfs 
ſcarf ſcarfs © 
wharf wharfs 
cliff cliffs | 
kiff ſkiffts 
ſcoff ſcoffs 
cuff cuffs 
huff huffs 
muff mufffs 
puff puffs 
rebuff rebuſſs 
ruff ruffs 
ſnuff ſnuffs 
ſtuff ſtuffs. 
Except a Aaver. * 
N 5 Nouns 


this 
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Nouns chat end in y, preceded by'a conſo- 
nant, form the plural in ier, as beauty, beauties ; 
duty, duties, &c. except when 7 ber a vowel 
before 1 it, 2s 


A boy way key turkey /' hi 
Plural, boys ways keys turkeys \ Attorneys. 
Note,—Sin gular valley, Plural vallies 
Journey Mumien 


. | 470001 
The following? Nouns are irregular i in the Plural 
Th number, as 
Sugchr- 
man ag 3730 
Woman itt 
footman * 
horſean Ano) 
coachman coachmen 
. ſtateſman ſtateſmen 
yeoman © ' yeomen- 
brother brethren or Woche 
chick or chicken chickenss 
„ „„ 
C 2 Fx COW 
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155 kine or cows | 
> fuwine or ſows - chhve 
. | 
. 1 ance ,15:09145 l 
louſe A "A lice | i 115 2 
mouſe mice 
gooſe geeſe 85 : 
foot feet 4 
tooth teeth. e 


gd ſubſtantives: are - alike i in 1 ollotodT 


as, Singular, deer Jheep 'Feine fern 
Plural, thy ſeep fine ferns: 


Some ſubſtantives have only the ſingular 
number, as the proper names of perſons, coun. 
tries, cities, rium, mountains; as ne, Eng- 
land, London;"Fhames, as cane bl: 25 
naruto: 09 


Names of Marei, 


10 
As % Jer, ſepper, „ 
rrocdbond 10 pat of Hang 5 
As mint, party, rue, ſage, farrel, thyme, mar. 
joram, &c. Except leelt; oniont, lettucts, cab: 
boa artichokes, 97 5 &c. 3 


of 
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: * oy 3 O F * 2 JE 
; Slow 4 Of SPICES 333.4 L | % # 


As pepper, ginger, mace, cinnamon. Except 
LY r —_— &c. 


* <4 


181 100 chere an oe 81 * 

7. ; Ot Dames u 
Ts As time, manna, e e 
+3 Be 10 4b an CASH 011A 


As 1 * barley. Except, _—_ E % 
beans, n vetches. 


ers, wo; Lawns | | 
As milk, all, 8 rum, wine, ale, * 20 
149% 200% mi D ). 4 991956 


Of UncTvous ee B 5 
lar As 2 butter, fat, greaſe, l lard, War, a, 2 
un- var, N plue. 


1 
| 


Eng. — 2 * : N , - 
: The abſtract names of Vixruzs. 


As prudence, juſtice, un. * 
baſti I ty, &c. | | 


- A 


Of Vices.. W 
5 As pride, /loth, envy, drunkenneſs. * 
cab-if + Except they Signify different forts, arm diu, oils 
| 4, WIRES. 


* 


of 4 EP. 


u. 


Of abſtract QyAagaTlIEs. 
. jel; palin, befund, ehe Ke. 


Others have no ſingular 3 as brake 


bellows, ſciſſart, ſhears, (ſays, tongs, ſnuffers, 
nippers, pincers. Alſo langs, bowelss. entrails. 
' Alſo alms, aſhes, creſſes, goods, dregs, news, 


ſhambles, f thanks, ſuds, vales, _ Alſo Ae 
calendt, e Aus. 


2 


| of DA heb 
The 90 the — the . | 
Idiot Greek, and Latin words retain 
their original terminations in the plural, as in 
the following claſſes : W 


HEBREW Wonps. 3 


— * * 
Singular ET Plural. 
As cherub cherubim + 
ſeraph ſeraphim 


deraphim. | 


tain 
s in 


ER 


Singular. Plural. 
As phænomenon phænomena 
— antipödes | 
antithefis antitheſes 
| DPD 
ces 
diæreſes 
ellipſes 
emphaſes 
hypotheſes 
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nrx Wors. - |»; 


* 


3 parentheſes 
Pleiades. 


LArIN WorDs. - 


Plural. 
minutiæ 

radius radii 
genius genii 


arcanum Arcana 


datum 


2 e, nk 


. — <4 -- -—— 


1 


3 or ETYMOLOGY. 
Singular. 

erratum errata 
genus gene. 
| ſtamen | 27 0 ſtamina 
index indices | 
appendix | f ap pendices ; 
__ . AXES fe 
— _ ſatellites. 


Of Genves. ci 
Gender ſignifies a diſtinction of nouns, ac- 


5 cording to the different ſexes of things they 
denore.* 


There are three genders, the maſculine, the 
feminine, and the neuter. 


All words which ſignify males are of the 
maſculine ny,” as a man. 


Wen the ſex of the animal of which we ſpeak is not 
obvious or known, we uſe the neutral pronoun it. 


All 


the 


OF, ETY,MOLO GY. 


wk, a pen. 


Maſculine. Wo 


oa 5311 


man 
— 
father 
grandfather 
lon © 
box 
brother 
uncle 
nephew 
king 
lord | 
bachelor 
bridegroom 


« 
CALL 


— 


Feminine. 


33 


All words which ſignify females are of the 
feminine gender, as £00man.: 


Words which ſignifiy things inanimate are 
neuter, that is, neither male nor female, as a 


he difference of 821 execs * different 
words, AS. 


or ETYMOLOGY, | 


BrxuTE? ANIMALS. 


As boar fow ©. 
buck "os 1 
pull * ; 
bullock or) 

x dog bitch 

= | horſe mare 

if Except lin Hons 
| tiger tigreſs... | 


| | * 


BiRps. 
| | Niggi 


Maſeuline. Feminine. 
As cock ben 
drake | 1 duck 
gander gooſe. 
; x | j 5 * 1 


— —— 


411 
44 
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The following nouns are diſtinguiſhed by 
heir endings, according to the Engliſh ana- 
gy, that is, by changing the termination of 
he maſculine into / for the en or by 


dding % only. 


Maſculine. 
As abbot 
actor 
adulterer 
ambaſſadour 
baron 
Bs benefactor 
count 
duke 
deacon 
elector 
emperour 
7] governour 


Feminine. 
abbeſss 


actreſs 


adultereſs 
ambaſſadreſs 


baroneſs 


benefactreſs 
counteſs | 
ducheſs 


deaconeſs 
clectreſs 


empreſs 
governeſs 
heireſs _ 
huntreſs 


| 
| 
| 
| 


'F 
| 


prince 
poet 
protector 
ſhepherd 

Sx Traitor” 

K tutor 
viſcount 


Note, —hero, heroine, | is am exception. | 


The oldies Nouns are of bock ſexes, and 


have no variation. 
Maſc. and: ken. | Make; and Fem. 
| | ally. „ confident 
5 baſtard” "ls debtor ; 
couſin; defendant 
3 delinquent I x 
comedian dwarf $ Nec 
companion . \ cxpminer mea 


enem 


R — — — —— 


As grocer, haberdaſher, &e. 


\nd, in general, words formed of verbs, aud 
ending in er. 
If the ſubſtantive ſignifies either ſex, and it 
s neceſſary or proper to diſtinguiſh. which ſex 
meant, a word, cxplaining the ſex, is prefixed, 


em) D Ag 
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As· a man feryant, a maid ſerrant 
a male chid a female child 0 


a he beat, a ſhe bear 3 
a he goat, . a ſhe goat: = 
a cock, ſparr a hen ſparrow. + EE 
rg He Lond 
The three HliGning words are. Latin, and 

we uſe them i in Engliſh without any v variation. Se 
: dred 
Maſc. þ | Fem. 7 0 

adminiſtrator adminiſtratrix 

| executor | | executrix 3 

reſtator | teſtarrix. ch: 

Ot CAskSs. f 


- Caſes, 3 in grammar, denote the — ter- Th 
minations of a noun in each number. 


Nouns in the Engliſh tongue have only two 
different terminations for caſes, viz. the nomi- 
native and the genitive. 

Singular. 
Nom. 4 nan 4 
Gen. a man r. 
The others are expreſſed by e 


Explanation 
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mts 10 so nan . o0T 


„ Explanation of the Ca wmwolld! 


en Nl Ag i Aged e id a 

1. The nominative ſignifies the na e 0 

naming ofa perſon, place, oF tlithg, as Farber, 

Tal e maoul ayers 21 9110 
„ el | 


- 


1 4 * : 
* o 2 1 _ * Gre 
„inet eu m 28 den 


FF” 


F: 


* 2. The genitive, or poſſeſſve, ſignifies kin- 
dred, or property, and is formed by adding 5, 
with an apoſtrophe before it, to the nominatiye: 
The apoſtrophe denotes the ömifloh of in LI 
which was formerly inſerted, ind made the 
word longer by another ſyllable, © as Peteris 
brother, Maryis fifter, Johnit houſe ; now written 
Peter's brother, Mary's ſider, Fobu's hauſe., 


* The genitive is alſo expreſſed by the prepo- 
ſition of going before the word, as The wiſdom 
of Solomon. \ 0 
m z. The dative gnifies giving, and expreſſes 
the perſon to whom any thing is given, or the 
object for which any thing is done, and has the 
prepoſitions to or for before it; as 
Give the boot to the Maſter: 
bat ſervant it fit for me. 


mm 7 4. The 


» — 
® 4. — + _— 


A : — 
. ·Äà , Re 
, 


The maſter is nominative in the firſt, =- ac. 


. and nne. 


3333 Va to the dative; it is the moſt indefinite 
of all the caſes, as it is connected with more 


40 _— 7 


4. The accuſative declares or affirms, ani 
follows the verb active. This caſe in Englibſ<<" 
has nothing to diſtinguiſh it from the nomi aſl, 
native; but as words arc placed in a naturd 
order, it is always known by following the ye 
active, as in this ſentence, 


De Mafter loves the boy, 
and the boy lover the Maſter: 


cuſative in the laſt ; and the boy is accuſative 


| 10 | Ex 
- The ele ſigniſies ling or Prad my 
to a perſon, and has the interjection O Place: 1 
before i it; but! it is oftener uſed without, as | "TY 
0 father. | | Exan 
My jon, forget not my law. | an 

 _ ye Ate Ke. i 


83 The Mlative ſignifies a taking away, and 


prepoſitions, to expreſs the relation of the ob- 
| je 
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And 
ng 11 
1 
tural 
ve 


iet, The prepoſitions annexed to the ablative 
caſe, are in, with, through, from, by, Kc. as 


"The Maſter is in the ſchool; | 
L He abides with me, &c. aA - , * 


* % 
"—_ — = 6 * 7 * 
* g e *4 „„ 


% 


- 7 * 
” 
< . 4 * f 
* 65 * * #3 * 
— — . — 2 
8 * n " - 
* 4 r * Fl 


— ? » „ Fl 1 | 
Examples of noun ſubſtantives declined by 
the appoſition of the articles a, an, or the, and 
the prepoſitions of, to, with, in, Kc. and the 


interjection .. 10 1 


"UP? of . nouns . the 3 
and feminine genders, wich the articles.“ 


1 


u Th ling eee a infer for the ke e 
go 


—— — — 1 - 
— — —ä—à—ů—̈m — „ + a 
— 


L * "I - 
—— — Sts oe ne SEED ers, ͤ—E—-Ü—ñd oe br 


- Gen. of a father, or 2 


Dat. to or for a futbr Dat. to or for father 


Dat. to or for the 
Acc, the father Act. the fathers 


Voc. wanting Voc. wanting 


Abl, with the father Abl. with the father: 


wants the vocative caſe. 


42 Pg.” or Moov. 
Of the maſeuin gender 
| Singular, "oo: Beit 


Nom. a father | .. Mo. a. father * 


* oo of fathers Gen. 


Dat. 
Acc. 


Acc. a fatber Acc. fathers 

Voc. o father, or * > o father or fa 
ther tber 

Abl. with @ father Abl. with fathers. 


Abl. 


9 - 9 

x 9 . 

7 
- - — 
« 4 * ; Þ>-4 ' 

8 0 c 
. 8 , 
g C ' 1 % 


Nom. the father Nom. the fathers 


Gen. of the father, 5a G th Nom 
the father's s Oe wi Gen. 
Dat. t or for the 


father Ld 2 ie" Dar. 


* If a ſubſtantive be declined with the article 23, i 


- K 
* 
* 


Nom. a narben: Nom. mathers. 
ack: wee Get, of mothers” | 
mot ber t | 

Dat. ds fo pra Dar. nor far naue 
* Acc. mothers: 1 

Voc. o mathers. &5 


Abl. from mathers.. 


ingular. _- - ;; Plan. | 
„ Nom. the mother Nom. the mothers ;7 
en. of the mother, e 

0 err en. of the mothers 
Dat. a or for the Dat. 70 or fir the 

Acc. the mother Acc. 3 7 
Voc. wanting Voc. wanting 
Abl. with the mother * withthe mothers. 


4 or ETYMOLOGY. 
Of the maſculine gender. 
Singular. Plural. 


Nom. an uncle | Nom. wntles- : 
Gen. of ap ancle, er Gen. of unites 
an uncle's * i 
Dat. 0 or for an uncle Dat. to or for uncles 
Acc. an uncle Acc. uncles- 
Voc. o uncle or uncle Voc. o uncles or uncle 
Abl. with an uncle Abl. with uncles. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. the uncle Nom. the uncles 
Gen. 'of tbe uncle, 30 77 
Mas. * UA Hoy s; 
Dat. to or for m. Dat. 0 or for the 

8 a | uncles © 
Acc. the "= ACC. the uncles 


Voc. wanting Voc. wanting 
Abl. with the uncle Abl. with nbi uncles 
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"I Of the feminine gender. 
8 Plural. 


Nom. an aunt - Nom. aunts 


en. . of aun 

| aunt's © 

116 Dat. 0 or for an aunt Dat. to.or for aunts 
Acc. an aunt | ACC. aunts 


nel Voc. o aunt or aunt: Voc. o aunts or aum 


Singular. Plural. 
| Nom. the aunt _ Nom. the aunts 
ea. of the aunt, or 5 Sen. -of. 1 aunts. 
the _ the aunt's 
Pat. 7 or for the aunt Dat. toor for the aunt 
Acc. the aunt Acc, the aunts _ 
Voc. wanting Voc. wanting . | 5 
Abl. with the ant Abl. with the aunts. 


Of 


Or ETYMOLOGY. 


. : 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. a houſe” | oh * Nom. houſes _ 
__ gt" 4 * "7 Gen. of houſes 
Dar. fo or for a houfe Dat. 0 or for houſes 
Acc. a houſe Acc. houſes ' © 
Voc. o houſe” 0 bouſes © 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. the pen N om. the pens 
Ge . e Oe? 5 Gen. of the pens ſtead 
; pen: | | pers 
Dat. to or for the pen Dat. to or for the pen by þ 
Acc. the pen e ite ED. 805 4 
Voc. pt.” f Voc. or 
Abl. with the pen Abl. with the pens. 


ale. 


Example 
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. F4 I 
Example of an irregular ſubſtantive. , . 
l 11 : | WO G417% vl 1 IVY PTY Ig 
1 | N * w 
| K 
- 


Singular, Plural. 
ſom. a chid. Nom. children 
zen. of a child, or a Gen. children, or 


child | children's 
WA ar. 10 or for à child Dar. to or for children 
cc. a child A Acc. children 
* „ CVoc. o children or 
Joc. o child or child ] . 
oe. 0 or chi „„ 
\bl. with a child Abl. with children. 
4 3 U 


Of PRONOUNS: E 17 allo 


A pronoun is a a part of ſpeech which is uſed © 
iſtead of the noun, that i is, inſtead of names 
f particular perſons, as I, for my name, thou, 
eu, thy name; be, for his name ; ſhe, for ber 
| me, &c. 


fo 


A pronoun has perſon, number, gender, and 
** Ba 1 


ale. 


Pronouns 


nple 


4 or ETYMOLOGY, 


- Pronouns are divided, i into four kinds, per 
ſonal, poſſeſſrve or pronominal adjettiver, den 
firative, and relative. 


If a perſon ſpeaks of himſelf, he ſays I; 

he ſpeaks to another, he ſays thou ; and if he 

ſpeaks of a perſon, he ſays he, or ſhe; and if d 

a a thing he ſays it. If of himſelf and another 

| , Perſon he fays we; if to two or more perſons 
he ſays ye; if of two or more perſons, of 
_ he ſays they. 


. There are three genders which relate to the third 
perſon fingular, as, maſculine bg feminine foe, neuter it 


Ths 


There are chree petſonal pronouns in cach 
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The Declenſion of perſonal Pronouns. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. J Nom. we 
en. of me Gen. of us- 
Dat. to or for me Dat. to or for us 
Acc. me Acc. us 
0C — _ Voc. —— 
Abl. with ne Abl. with ur. 
Singular. ud Plural. 
Nom. thou . Nom. ye 
en. of thee Gen. of you | 
Dat. to or for thee Dat. 70 or for you 
\cc. thee” Acc. you + 
oc. 0 thou Voc., o ye 
\bl. with thee Abl. with you. 
Singular. Plural. 
om. he Nom. they 
en. of him Gen. of them 
Dat. Zo or for him Dat. to or for them 
W. Acc. them 
Abl. with him Abl. wirb them. 


Singular. 
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Singular. 
Nom. be 


Gen. of her or her's 


Dat. to or for her 
Acc. her 

Voc. 
Abl. 


with her 


I is applied to things, or words neutral. 


Singular. 
. 
Gen. of it or it's 
Dat. torfor it 
Kee if” 

Voc. 
Abl. 


with it 


Of Pronouns Poſſeſſive, or Pronominal 
AS ectives. 


Gen 
Dat. 


Voc. 
Abl. 


Nom. they 


Plural. 
Nom. they _ 
of them or their 
to or for them 
them | 


Oo 


Acc. 


Plural. 


Gen. of them or their e 
Dat. 10 or for them thi 


Acc. them | the 
Voc. — _. | 
Abl. with them. Or 
| | poſſe: 
preſs 
thy or 


They are called pronouns poſſeſſive, becauſe Oz: 


they denote poſſeſſion; 3 as my, thy, his, her, its, 
our, your, their, and are uſed with a ſubſtantive.* 


His (i.e. he's) her's, it's, ane's, yours, their*s, have 
the form of the poſſeſſive caſe, and are uſed when the nou 
| OI I ere 


OPPO 
Mine 


or HTYMOL OG. $a 
Mine and thine for my and thy were uſed 
ormerly before words beginning with a yowel 
r an / ſilent, as, thine ears, thine eyes, mine 
our : Thou ha? put away mine acquaintance far 
ram me. 


heir 
hem 


Our”s, your*s, his, er's, their's, are applied to 
ubſtantives both of the ſingular and plural 
number, as 
this horſe is our's this pen is ber*s 
theſe horſes are our's theſe pens are herr 
this field is yours this book is their i 
er ol theſe fields are your's theſe books are their's. 
this hat is his 
theſe hats are his 


1 


Own, a participle, is uſed with the pronouns 

poſſeſſive my, thy, his, our, your, their; to ex- 

| preſs our property more 3 as my own, 
thy on, &c. 


auſe Oꝛon is RP Toes variation in both numbers, 
i, As, my own book, Mt: 


7% they wrought with their own hands. © 


Self, a ſubſtantive, expreſſes emphaſis and 
oppoſition, and is compounded with the poſ- 
Jin E 2 ſeſlive 
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ſeſſive pronouns my, thy, him, her as myſelf 
thyſelf, himſelf, herſelf ; and it, the neutral 

pronoun, as it/e/f. | 


It is ſometimes uſed to form a reciproca 
pronoun, 
As be hit 2 5 

they hurt themſelves. 


Examples. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. himſelf Nom. them/elves 


Sen. of himſelf Gen. of themſelves 


Tr zo or for himſelf 0 ID F 8 nf them- 
Acc. himſelf Acc. themſelves 
Voc. R N | Voc. — 


Abl. with himſelf Abl. with themſelvei 


Singular. Plural. 
1 Nom. theirſelves 
Gen. of herſelf Gen. of themſelves 


Dat. 70 or for them- 


Dat. tor jor herſelf f fel 
el ver 


Acc. 
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A Acc. herſelf _ Acc. themſelves 


voc. Voc. —— 
Abl. with herſelf Abl. with themſelves. © 


ol Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ſelf © Nom. thenſelves | 
Gen. of itfelf Gen. of themſelves 2 
Ace. i Acc. themſelves 


Voc. — Voc. —— | 
Abl. with itſelf Abl. with themſelves. 


The pronominal adjectives, each, either, 
every, neither, whether, are uſed in the ſingular 
only without variation. 


vel. 
| Of Demonſtrative PRONOUuNs. 


They are called Demonſtrative, becauſe they 
ſhew a perſon. or thing that is ſpoken. of, and. 
are two in number, this, that. 


E 3 | Singular. | 
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Singular, | 


Nom. this 


Gen. of this 

Dat. to or for this 
Acc. this 

Voc. —— 


Abl. with this 


Singular. 


Nom. that 


Gen. of that 
Dat. to or for that 


Acc. that 


Voc. — 
Abl. with that 


Nom. theſe 


Plural. + 


Gen. of theſe 


Dat. to or for theſe 


Acc. theſe 


| Voc : — 


Plural. 


Nom. thoſe 
Gen. of thoſe. 


Dat. to or for thoſe 


Acc. thoſe 


Voc. — 


Abl. with thoſe *, 


Of Relative PRONOUNS. 


They are called relatives becauſe they alway: oth 


relate, to a ſubſtantive going before, 1 ö 


called the antecedent. 


tance. 


be This, is uſed when we ſpeak of a perſon or thing 
. that is near; that, when a perſon or thing is at a dil- 


| The 


fe 


Fay: 
h 1s 


hiog 
dil- 


The 
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The relative pronouns are, who, which, that, 
hat. 


Who is uſed when we ſpeak of perſons, 
rhether we aſk. a queſtion or not, and is both 
naſculine and feminine, ſingular and my as. 

who did it ? 
the man-who did it.. 
the men Toho. did it. 


Singular and Plural. 


Nom. who 
Gen. of whom or whoſe 
Dat. to or for whom 
Acc. whom 

Voc. 
Abl. with. ub *.. 


44 Which when we ſpeak of ming and is of 
doth numbers, as 
The book which he gave me. 
The pens which he made. © 


In like manner is declined who/cever,' 
+ Which, when it is an interrogative, relates to both 


perſons and _ 
Sin i 
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Singular and Plural. 


Nom. which 
Gen. of which or auh 
Dat. zo or for which 
Voc. — | Tikes 
Abl. with which. 


M hoſe is ſometimes uſed in poetry as th 

genitive of which; as 
The left preſents a place of graves, ag 
eter t 


Whoſe walls the filent water laves. 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whoſe mortal taſte. 


That, is invariable in both numbers, an 
ſignifies who, when it relates to an antecede 
perſön, and which when it relates to an a 
tecedent thing, 


As, Bleſſed is the man that ⁊walletb not, &c 
As, The book that J lent him. 
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What, is invariable in both numbers, and 
elates to things, as, I know what they deſign, 
pr, mark what it is his mind aims at in the 
u/tion,. and not what words he expreſſes. = 


The relative pronouns, ho, which, and 
lat, are uſed in aſking queſtions. * 
s th 


Pronominal Adjectives declined. 


The pronouns one, another, other, when they 
efer to a. noun going, before, are declined, _ 


uit 1 5 N , a U N IV" 283 
* Singular. Plural. 
ſom, one Nom, onen... | 
en. of one or one's 
29 1 : 23 
n 4 | | | | _ 
OC. IEEE N | : "T6 4 


One has ſometimes a plural, either when it ſtands for 
rſons indefinitely, as the great ones of the cu; or 
hen it relates to ſomething going before. 


Singular. 
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Singular. Plural. 


Nom. another Nom. ' others 

Gen. of another or Gen. of "other or ' fl 4 
another's others” de, 2 
Dat. to or for another Dat. to or for others 

Acc. another e Th 
Voc. | Voc. active 


Abl. with another Abl. with others. 


Singular. Plural. * 

Nom. the other Nom. the others 
Gen. of the other or Gen. of the others ond n 

other's llzßbe others rono 
Dat. to or for the Dat. to or for ihe 

other 4 others © 

Acc. the other Acc, others 
Voc. — Voc. — 


Abl. «*vith the other Abl. with the others 


Any, ſome, the Same, none, are rnkoue variation, 
* both numbers. 
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Qs the Vas, : 


Averbis a word which ſignifies to act, or to 
be, and expreſſes what is aſſerted or affirmed. 


> 


"ers 
There are two kind of verbs, viz. a verb 
active and a verb neuter. * 


A verb ative expreſſes action, or what is 
lone by the perſon or thing of which the at- 
irmation is made, as 

I teach, 

T he boy writes. 
ind may be known by its having a noun or 
pronoun after it, as 
I love T, homas, 
He warned me. 


rs 0 


A verb neuter has no obje& different from 
he ſubje& of the affirmation, but ends in the 
ubje&t or word itſelf, and the ſenſe is com- 
lete, without any other words, as I rejoice, I fit, 
languiſh, 1 Jeep, 1 am, Ke. 


bers 


* In Engliſh ſeveral ins are uſed both in an active 


nd neuter ſignification ; the conſtruction only determining 


A Verb 


| vieh kind they belong. 
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A Verb has tenſes or times, numbers, per Th 


ſons, moods or modes, and participles. 


Of Tzxszs. 


Tenſe implies time, and declares the circum, 


ſtance of the thing it affirms. 


The principal diſtinctions of time are three, 


- viz. che preſent, paſt, and future.“ 


Theſe three are ſubdivided to mark time 
more clearly, and then are fix in number, a 
the preſent, the preterimperfect, the preter- 
perfect, the preterpluperfect, the future imper- 
fe, and the future perfect. 


The preſent renſe denotes a-thing as doing 
or being, as I. ſup, or am ſupping. 

© Verbs, in the Engliſh language, have only two tenſe 
the preſent and paſt; as 7-wwarn, I warned, The tenſes 
anſwering to the perfect, preterpluperfect, and future of 
- | the Latin language, are formed by the auxiliaries, and 


The 


Ver 
the ph 
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The preterimperfect tenſe denotes a thing as 
loing, but not quite finiſhed, as I ſupped, or 


vas ſupping. 


Per. 


The eee denotes a thing done 
or finiſhed, as I have ſupped. 


The preterpluperfect tenſe denotes a thing 
o have been done before a certain time to 


ree Which it relates, as I had ſupped. 


The future imperfect tenſe denotes a thing 
o be done at ſome time or other, as I Hall or 


will ſup. 
The future tenſe denotes that a thing will 
ave been done at a fixed time to come, as 
l ſhall have ſupped. 

Of N UMBER. 


Verbs have two nu nbere, the lingular and 
the plural, 


Singular, I rite. 


Plural, We worite. 
'Y Of 


_- OF ETYMOLOGY; 


Of PERSONS. 


There are three perſons 1 in each number, 


Singular, 4 1 
+ thou, - | 
Tl 
p - be, be, 15 F ; | the F 
Plural, zwe, ſon; 
ye, ber « 
they. to lov 
Of Moons, or Manners of uſing Verbs.“ x8 
There are four moods, the Indicative, the 
Imperative, the ne or Conjunctive, 
and Infinitive. 
The indicative mood affirms, as I hear ; ot 
elſe aſks a queſtion, as doth he teach? 
The imperative mood commands or bids, A 
as come thou hither, go immediately, parta 
| loving 
* A Mood is uſed to ſignify the different manners d 
inflecting verbs, and to expreſs the intention of the mind Th 
28 Heauing, commanding, &c. and t] 


The 
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The conjundtive or ſubjunctive mood Genifies | 
ſomething ſubjoined relative to ſome other verb 
in the ſame ſentence, and is expreſſed in a 
doubt by a conjunction prefixed, as if, when, &c. 


the doing, or the ſuffering, of a thing or per- 
Jon; and hath, without being confined to num- 
ber or perſou, the ſign 4s befare it, as to be, 
ta love, to be loved, 


The preſent tenſe of this mood is the radical 
word, as love, &c. RE 


Of PaRrTICIPLES. 
Participles of Regular Verbs. 


A participle is derived from a verb, and 
partakes of its meaning, as from /ove comes 
loving ; from run, running ; from grow, growing. 


1ds, 


There are two participles, viz. the preſent, 
and the pa/e. | | 
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The preſent participle. is formed by joining preſ 
ing to the radical word, as learn, learning. 
the radical word end in e, the e is omitted, 2 

| praiſe,” praiſing ; except in the word | /inge 
 fingeing ; where the e is retained to prev: 


P 
Ps] or to N og = it from e | 
1 a verb of one or two Sable Peck 5 
: ry a ſingle vowel, have the accent on the h 
| ſyllable, the final conſonant is doubled, as pu 
aux; ; 7 pune, Jubmittin 8. 
The poft participle is formed by putting lf 
to the radical word, as learn, learned; or | v 
only, if the word end in e, as praiſe, praiſed. Ig. g f 
TE | 3 | endin 
Participles have no variation of gender oil. ac 
number, and are joined to n in bout umd 
numbers. 
3 yp | 2s As, 
The paſt participle ends in 4, f, or u, as /owed, taugl. 


ain; ſee the table of irregular verbs, in which there ar 
2 few exceptions to this 2 


Preſent 
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Preſent Participle, as à loving father 


a purling ſtream 
a growing tree. 


iniag 


finge 
* Paſt Paricile, as a 3 child 
à married woman 


| a ploughed field. 
cedet 
e K 
Of the InFLECTIONs of VER BS. 
or 


Verbs in the preſent, and preterimper- 
{c& tenſes of the indicative mood, vary their 
endings in the ſingular number, to correſpond 
or agree with the different perſons of that 
number: 6 | 


Preſent tenſe. 


As, Singular, learn 
thou learne/? 
he learneth or learns. | 


13 
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PFreterimperfect tenſe. 13 Bu 
Singular, I learned as 
thou learned/t 

he learned. _ | Th 

all, 

Preſent enſe ould ; 


Sin gular, T teach 
thou teache/t 


be teacheth or teaches. | 


The 1 
s ſent 
Preterimperfect tenſc. 
Singular, I taught 
thou taughiedſt 
he taught. 


In the imperative and ſubjunctive mood there 
is no variation of perſons in any verb, except 
in the verb to be, which is formed in the im- 
perfect, I were, thou wert, he were. 


There is no variation in the ending of the 
plural number in any perſon of the verb, 2 
they are always * fame as the firſt perſon 
_ : 


as * - 


But 
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But to expreſs actions when they happen 


ertain verbs called auxiliaries, or helpers. 


all, ſhould ; will, would ; may, might ; can, 
old ; be or am. 


The INFLEX1ONs of the auxiliaries in the pre- 
ſent and paſt times of the indicative mood : 
1 


Indicative Mood. 


Preſent tenſe. 

Singular. Plural. 
„ 4 1. we do 
"WW. thou do/# 2. ye do 


. he, ſhe, it, doeth, 3. they do. 
doth, or does * 2 


the Does is uſed in the familiar, and doth in the ſolemn 
ae. Do and did are uſed to make our expreſſions more 
ſon Hunphatical, as 7 do love, I did write. They alſo ſave the 


epetition of the principal verb, as Does be underfland 
rithmetick Tes, be does. 
Preter- 


ith great exactneſs, the time is marked by 


The auxiliaries are, do, did; have, had; 
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SZiuęular. Plural. 

| 1. I did 1. we did IJ, 
2. thou didt 2. ye did N >. the 

3. ve, ſhe, it, did 3. they did. . be, 


To HAVE. 


Indicative Mood. 


Preſent tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. Thave © 1. we have 
2. thou haſt 2. ye have” 
3. he, ſhe, it, hath, or 3. they have. 
N r. 14 
has 
| 2. tht 
"= Preterimperfect tenſe. 8 
Singular. Plural. 45 
1. I had 1. we had 4 
2. thou hadft 2. ye had 


3. be, ſhe, it, had. 3. they had. 


SHALL 
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SHALL.“ 
Singular. Plural. 
. I ſhall 1. we ſhall 
g. thou bat 2. ye ſhall 


z. he, ſhe, it, ſhall 3. they all. 


| SHOULD. | 
Singular. Plural. 
f. I ſhould _ 1. we ſhould 
>. thou ſhouldeſt' 2. ye ſhould 
z. he, ſhe, it, ſhould , 3. they ſhould. 


Renz. * 


Singular, 5 Plural. 
r. 1 will +, I. we will. 
a. thou wilt - So FE will 


be, ſhe, it, 21 3- they will. 


6 + When we ks ei uſe ball | in the fr per- 2 
on, and will in the reſt, as I Hall, or be will go. 


+ When we bf, threaten, or engage, we uſe will, 
n the firſt perſon, and Hall in the reſt, as I will, We 
2 o. 


1— 
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Wo p. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. I would 1 we would 2 
2. thou wouldeſt 2. ye would qv: 


3. * ſhe, it, would 3. they would *, 


May. I co 
I Re e 1780 . thay 
Singular. - . Plural. . be, 
1. Imoy \\ © 1. we may 
2. thou mayeſ/t 2. ye may Ma, 
Zo be, ſhe, it, may 8 they may. 0 Ver: 
. | 
Singular. Plural. 
1. I might * I. we might | 
2. thou mighteſt 2. ye might 


3. he, 225 it, * 3. they might. 


* Do, have, * and 1 are principal verbs what 
uſed alone, 


wha 


CAN, 
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Ca. | 

Singular. __- Pharal. 

. Tran I. we can 

, thou canſt 2. ye can 

be, ſhe, it, can 3. they can. | 
Singular. * Plural. 

. T could 1. we could 

. thou couldeſt 2. ye could 


. he, ſhe, it, could 3. they could. 


Muſt is of all perſons and tenſes, and admits 
0 variation. | | 


To Bx. 
Indicative Mood. 
Preſent tenſe. 
Singular. 1 
. I am 1. We Are 
. thou art 2. ye are 
g* be, ſhe, it, is 3. they ares 


— — —z— p 2 — 
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Preterimperfect tenſe. 

Singular. Plural. 

I. I | I, we were 
2. thou waſs 2. ye were 


3. be, ſhe, it, was 3. they were. 


Auxiliaries are uſed with the primitive vert 


nglifl 


or with the paſt participle. 

7 | accc 
| When an auxiliary is joined to a verb, the "oY 
auxiliary goes through all the variations of Firſt 
perſon and number, whilſt the verb or its pars, or 

ticiple itſelf continues always the fame, as 
T ſhall teach, bees 
thou ſhalt teach, 1 8 
he ſhall teach. Thir 
| 1 have taught, ns 
thou haſt taught, * Do, 
he has taught. f the p 
| Eel me, LZ 
When there are two or more auxiliaria « fign 
joined to the participle, the firſt of them on,. 
is varied, as 1 


I. fhoull 
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I. ſhould have taught, 
thou ſhouldeft have taught, = -- 
he ſhould have taught. 


T ſhould have been taught, 
thou ſhoulde/t have been taught, 
he ſhould have been taught*. 
erg. . 6 

ngliſh verbs may be divided into three claſſes, 
according to the endings of their paſt par- 
üciples. 


the 
8 ( 


par 


Firſt. Thoſe whoſe paſt participles end in 
d, or d, as grant granted, love loved, have bad. 


Second. Thoſe whoſe paſt participles end in 
bt, as bring brought, ſeek ſought, teach taught. 


Third. Thoſe whoſe paſt participles end in 
n, as take taken, freeze, frozen, be been. 


Do, did, have, and had, with their inflexions, are ſigns 
the preſent and paſt time; all and vill the future 
me. Let is placed before the imperative mood, but not 
« ſign of it, for it is the verb itſelf in that mood. May, 
ight, can, could, would, ſhould, and their inflections, are 
gns of the ſubjunctive mood. The prepoſition fo is 
laced before the verb, to form the infinitive, 


G An 


arid 
onlf 


boull 
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The inflexion of the verb active to have, 1 
it is formed throughout, in moods, tenſes, num. 


have 
zhou þ 
be, fþ 


| To nave. 
Indicative Mood. 
nn tenſe. 
„ > Sd | at Plural. 
1 have ee have 
thou haſt ye have 


he, ſhe, it, hath or has they have. 


Preterimperfect tenſe. 


Singular , Flaral. % 

"If thou / 
3 bad e e we had, be, ſh 
thou had 1 N 


Perfed 
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Perfect tenſe. 
Plural. 


„„ 3 
ye bave ha 


had dd“ e Bal bd 
thou hadſt had ye had halal 
iT ſhe, it, had had they had bad. * 1 — 


Future imperfect tenſe; 
Singular. - -/ Plural. 


I ſhall, or tuill, have woe ſhall; or will, have 
thou ſhalt, or wilt, have ye ſhall, or will, le 
be, ſhe, it, ſhall, or "will, they ball, or will, 


baue baue. 5 
5 bs 0005 V. W # 4% q 5 * N Vo 


*} 


Ls G2 | Future 
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Future perfect tenſe. 
Sipgular. Plural. 
I ſhall have bad we ſhall have had Ih 


thou ſhalt have had je ſhall have had 6 
be, ſhe, it, ſhall have had they ſhall have had. he, 


IuPERATIVE Moov. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. let me have 1. let us have = 
2. havethou,or dathou 2. Baue ye, or db y 71 
Adis have the 
3· let him, her, it, have 3» let them have. he. 


SusJuncTiIve Moon. 


Preſent tenſe. 
_ Singular. FI. 
If 1 babe T 
thou have Tg 


be, ſhe, it, have 


or ETYMOLOGY. 
5 - 2 el ED Ng 
Preterimperſect tenſe. 
8 HT! Uh FS 
Singular Plu | 
gula Ws 1 "0 > 2 * 
If T had * PRA "1 % ToC had | t 3 


thou had a" | I ye bac 
be, ſbe, it, had they had. . 


ö 


d. 


| Precerperſed tene. ta 


Singukat A Plural. 
If I have had ue n 
thou bave had ye have had 
he, ſhe, it, have had they. have had. 


lo yt 


. * . 
- 


Preterpluperfect tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 


If T had had _ - wwe had had 
thou had had ye had bas 
be, ſhe, it, had had they had had. 
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Future imperfect tenſe. 
- Bi Plural. 
= YÞ 1 fall have doe ſhall baue 
= thou ſhall have ye ſhall have 
l bebe, it, ſpall have they ſhall have. 


.. 


Future perfect tenſe. 


Singular, © Plural PR 
If I ſhall have 1 we ſhall have bad . thou 
thou ſhall have had ye ſhall have had be o 


He, ſhe, it, ſhall have they ſhall "= had. te 
Had | 


Inz1niTrvE Moop. 
Preſent tenſe. 
To have. 
Preterite. 
To have had. 
Participles. 
Preſent. 
Having. 
Had. 
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An regula Verb of the ; + claſs. 


To TEACH.. + 


InvicaTtive Moop. 


P reſent tenſe. | 
Singular. Plural. 
I teach I. we teach 
. thou teacheſs 2. ye teach 
be or ſhe teacheth or $ 
they t 25 
teaches * be * 
Preteri unperſes tenſe. 
Singular. | Plural. 
taught . doe taught | 
bou taughtedſt ye taught 


or. be taught 


* NB. The preterĩmperfect tenſe in Engliſh may alſo be 
reſſed by the preſent participle, and the auxiliary verb 
be, as I was teaching, thow wa teaching, 4. and ſo 

** | 


Preter- 


88 of tryiidrocr: 
fe 9 al -Y 


A 
$77 1111 ifs 


we 4 


„ r of Plural. ; 


I have taugt wee have taught 
thou haſt taught ye have taught 
be or ſhe has taught they Have taught. 


LS 
Tx" . 


' * 
Lf - £ 7 * 
us = * o 3b 44+ D #& %...4 


* 


AS Preterpluperfect tenſe. 
Singular. - 1 Flural. 
Thad taught AYR: TY r | 
thou hadſt taught ye had taught 
be or ſpe had taught they had taught.. 


\ 


| 4. 3&1 n let hin 
4 Future imperfect tenſe. 

; | 

| Singular. 0 Plural. 


| 7 ſhall, or will, teach we "hall, or will, Fe 
thou ſhalt, or will, teach ye ſhall, or will, teach 


E: - be * Þ toy ſha will teach 
6: Mare. ; 


Future 


, . 
Lg * „ 
— — a — 


jo 


teach 


uture 
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Future perfect renſe. 
Singular. Plural. 


ſhall haue taught wee ſhall have taught 
hou ſhalt have taught ye ſhall have taught © 


e or ſhe ſhall: have h ug | 
AF mn oo , 


IMPERATIVE Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 
ne teach | 1 0 let us teach 
each thou, or do OT teach ye, or do ye teach 


"RE 


teach ; 
It him teach let them teach. 


/ #4 


Sus- 
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SUBJUNCTIVE Mood. 


Preſent tenſe. «1? 


Tub N. 80 ab meh : 8 
thou teach (A ads \ ee 
be or ſor each they hank, 
 Pretexjmperſet tenſes _ 
Singular . - Plurak FI ſha 
If I taught be taught thou 
j I thou taught © n 35 faught . Je, 
| | 1 be. bs? ey taught. he o 
| Anwar mat 1a) kl a W 
F Preterperfect tenſe. 
| Sin oular. 5 5; OM Plural. 
| If T have taught we have taught 
thou have taught ye have taught ha 
= be or ſbe have taught they have taught. 4 
Or, I may or can EY be 01 
| thou mayeft or canſt teach, ta 


* wiſh any other conjundtion — the different tenſe, 
Pretct- 
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Preterpluperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
I bad taught | due bad taught 


thou bad taught. Jie had taught 
be or Jhe bad taught they bad taught. 


Future imperfect. 
Singular. 5 | Plural. 
f I ſhall, or will, teach ve ſball or will, teach 
thou ſhalt, or wilt, 575 Hall, or vill, teach 


teach | 


be or ſhe ſhall,” or 5 they /hall, or will, teach. 


will, teach 


Future perfect. . 1 
Singular. Plural. 


] ſhall have taught Wwe ſhall have taught 
ou ſhalt have taught ye ſhall bave taught 


be or ſhe ſhall ha HERE. | 
11 bave taught. . 
taught 3 * IN l 


. 


INFINITIVE 


4 OF ETYMOLOGY. 


- . Inzinir1ve Moop. 
Preſent tenſe. 
To teach. 


Preterperfect tenſe. 
To have taught. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Preſent. 4 
Teaching. 
Paſt. 
Taught. 


Paſt, or Compound Perfect. 
Having taught. 


The Verb Neuter To Bz an irregular verb of 
the third claſs. 


InDicaTive Moov. 


Preſent tenſe. 


Singular. © | Plural. 
Faw  - we are 
thou art eee 
be, ſhe, it, is they are. 
| * 


OF ETYMOLOGY. 8 


Preterimperfe& tenſe. | 
Sign. 08 

hou I pio were | 

be, ſhe, it, was they were. | 

Preterperfect tenſe. RY 3 J 

Singular. Plural. = 

| hs 1 

have been 3 we have been | | 

thou haſt been ye have been n 

be, ſhe, it, has been they have been. | 

b of „ 
̃ Preterpluperfect tenſe. 

Singular. Plural. = 

had been doe had been il 

bou hadſt been ye had been __ 
be, ſhe, it, had been they had been. ; at 


8 or ETYMOLOGY. 
Singular. Plural. 


1 ball, or will, be we ſhall, or will, be 
thou ſhalt, or wilt, be je ſpall, or will, be 


he, ſbe, it, Pall, or vol 7 they ſpall, or will, be. 


be 
Future perfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
I all have been we ſhall have been 


thou fhalt have been ye ſhall have been 


* 3 Bal 11 'hey ſhall have been. 


7 


Id PERATIVRE Moop. 


Singular. Plural. 
let me be Tn 7 7 
he thou, or do thou be be ye, or do ye be 


let him be let them be. 


Sus 


thou 
be, 


thot 
he, 


if I hu 
thot 
he, 


OF ETYMOLOGY+« _—_ 


SuBJUNCTIVE MooD. 


Prefent tenſe. 
0 Singular. b Plural. au 
| I be 47 we be "ug 
be, ſhe, it, be | they be. 


Preterimperfe&t tenſe. | 
Singular, Plural. _ . 
f I were „ er 20070 55 VR ig 
thou wert ye were 
he, ſhe, it, were 


& 


Preterperfect tenſe. 
Singular, | Plural. 
VI have been 8 we have been c 
thou have been ye have been 


be, ſhe, it, have been they have been. 


UB- Wo Os Preter- 


88 or xTYMOLOGY: 


Preterpluperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
VI had been. toe had been 
thou had been ye had been 


be, foe, it, had been they had been. 


Future e 
— Singular. Plural. 


La ls e ſhall be 
thou ball be je ſhall be 
he ſpall be .» they ſhall be. 


| Furure re perſes. 
Singular 1 Plural. 


„% av halt bane horn, 
thou ſhall have been ye ſhall have been 


be, joe, it, Hall * they ſball bave been. 


Been 


OF ETYMOLOGY, 89 
InziniTive Moop. 


Preſent tenſe. 
T0 be. 


Preterperfece. 


0 have been. 
Participle preſent. 
Being. | 


Been. 


Compound paſt. 
Having been. | 


H 3 Of 


yo or KTY Moro. 


Of the ConjucaTion. of RzevLar VERI3 


both acTiveg and NEUTER. 


If the verb end in e or y, preceded by: 


conſonant, it is conjugated, as follows. 
The Verb TO Loves. 


 ImricaTive Moon. 


. Preſent tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
I love | due love 
thou love/t ye love 
he loveth, or loves .-. they love. 
Preterimperfect tenſe. 
Singular. | Plural. 
I loved we loved 
thou loved/t ye loved 
he loved they loved. 


„Verbs ending in y, preceded by a conſonant, chang 
| the y into i, when an « follows, as I try, thou rrieft, l. 
 trieth or tries; aue tried, ye tried, they tried; trying, trith 


= Preter- 


[ ha» 
thou | 
he ha 


I had 
thou / 
he ha 


I hal 
thou / 


he ſha 


T ſhal 
thou 


- 
# 
- 


he hg 
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** Freterperfect tenſe. 
Singy/ar. ; Plural. 

[ have loved Z OE. have loved . 
by 2 thou haſt loved je have loved © 
he hath, or Bat, l they have loved. 

Freterpluperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 

I had loved ©. Toe had loved 

thou hadt loved ye had loved 

he had loved they had break. 


Future imperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 


I ſhall, or will love ©, ve ſhall, or will, love 
thou ſhalt, or wilt love ye ſhall, or will, love 
be ſhall, or will ove _ ſhall, or Ns: love. 


Future perfect tenſe. 
Singular. | Plural. 


] ſhall have loved we-ſhall have loved © 
thou ſhalt have loved” ye ſhall have loved 
be ſhall have loved © they ſhall have loved. $i 


Iu- 


1 OF ETYMOLOGY. 


ImezRATIVE Moop. 


Singular. Plural. 
Let me love l et us love ba 
love thou, or do thou love love ye, or do ye love thou 


let him love Fe let them love. | he h 


l Moon. 


Preſent tenſe. 
© Singular, Plural. 
V love“ | wwe love 
thou love. ye love Bl 
he love © they oe. be | 
| Proterimperſes tenſe. 
Singular „. | 
If I lowed = weloved 
thou loved ye loved 
he loves they loud. 


* Or, 1 may or can leave, | 
| _  #hoy mayft or canſt love, Kc. 
Or with any other conjunctions throughout the different 


Preter- 


or ETYMOLOGY. 93 


= 


Preterperfect teule. 
Singular. Plural. 


baue loved '\. ve baue lou, 
thau have loved.” ye have loud 
he have lues bey have laveds. 


Preterpluperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 


FI lad loved _ we had loved 
thou had loved pe had loved 
be had loved they bad loved. © 


F . * 

1 * 

* 8 * 
1 . F 

« © 3 o . - - Fo 


Future imperfeR, 


„„an 


Singular. | Plural. 


f I ſhall love ö we ſhall love. 
thou ſhall love ye ſhall love _ 
he ſhall laue they ſhall love. 


Future: c 


— 
—— — fÜ—j — — 
: 


: — — odd; 


94 or ETYMOLOGY. 
| Future perfect. 
AI e e ſhalt bat lewd 


thou ſhall have loved ye ſhall have loved 
Ve. ſhall-have loved © they ſhall have loved 


InziniTIvg Moon. 
Preſent tenſe. 
To love. 
Preterperfect. 
To have loved. 
Participles. 
Loving. 


| Paſt. 
Loved. 


Paſt. compound, 


Having loved. 


Concer 


am 1 
Mou 4) 
is |; 
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Concerning the Pass rvx Voice. 


There are no verbs paſſive in the Engliſh 
1gUagcos | 


The indefinite paſt tenſe of the verb active is 
ways the fame as the paſt participle perfect, 
pd is joined to the auxiliary verb To BE, 
rough all its inflexions, in order to expreſs a 
aſfive ſignification.- , | 


he PARTICIPLE of the Verb To-LovE joined 
to the auxiliary Verb To BE, inflected accord- 
ing to mood, tenſe, number, and perſon. 


IN DICATIVE Moop. 


Preſent tenſe. 
am loved © we are loved 5 
d art loved e an loved 
1s loved | they are loved. 


cem. | Preter- 


96 or ETYMOLOGY, 


Preterimperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
T was loved Toe were loved 
thou weſt loved ye were loved 
he was loved _ they were loved. 
Preterperfe& tenſe. 
Singular. * Plural. 
T have been loved we have been loved 
thou haſt been loved ye have been loved 
1 Dy, nn args do they have been loved. 
loved | NET 
Preterpluperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
I had been loved we had been loved 
thou hadſt been loved ye had been loved 


he had been loved _ they had been loved. 


1511 Future 


or ETYMOLOGY. wo 
Future imperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. . 
I ſhall, or will, be loved ve ſhall, or will, be loved 
thou Halt, or wilt, be ye ſhall, or will, i 
loved loved | A 


be ſhall, or will, be they ſhall, or | will, be 
| loved © loved. 


Future perfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 


I ſhall have been loved woe ſhall have r 

thou ſhalt have been ye ſhall have been 
loved | loved 

he ſhall have been they ſhall have been 
loved x loved. 


Id PERATIVE MooD. 
Singular. Plural. 
Let me be loved let us be loved 


be thou loved, or do thou be ye loved, or do Mm be 
be loved . loved 
let him be loved © by them bo kate] 


SUB- 


oP ETYMOLOGY, 5 


/ | — c rr Moov. 
Preſent tenſe. | 
OO be loved® © © we be loved: 12 
_. thou be loved . ye be loved be 
| | he be loved 5 they be loved. 
| | 
1 Preterimperſc& tenſe. 
Singulir. Plural. 
3 FIN 
II uere loved + due were love, tho! 
thou wert loved ye were loved be. 
he were loved they were loved. 
: Preterperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
If T have been loved we have. been. loved fIfo. 
thou have been loved ye have been loved tho 
be have been loved they have been loved. 4 
e be 
© Ss abs bond; Bn. Wo 


| + Or, Jmight, could, fouls, or would, W bath 


Preter- 


or ETYMOLOGY: © 99 
Preterpluperfect tenſe. 
NAA 
Singular. Plural. 


VI had been loved. me had been loved 
thou had been loved ye had been loved 
he had been loved they had been loved. 


Future imperfe@ tenſe. = 
Singular. Plural. 
F I ſhall be loved we ſhall be loved 


thou ſhall be loved ye ſhall be loved 
be ſhall be loved _ they ſhall be loved. 


Future perfect tenſe. 
Singular. 5 gt Plural. 
FI ſhall have been loved we ſhall have been dd 


thou ſhall have ws 5 e ſhall have been loved 
2 loved | 
be ſhall have been they ſhall have been 


loved | loved. 


2.2 - InrINITIVE 


100 233 OF ETYMOLOGY. 


+  Inzmmrrive Moon. 


Preſent tenſe. 
T090 be loved. 

| Preterperfect tenſe. 
To have been loved. 


Lam 
PARTICIPLES. . 


Preſent. wy 

Being loved. 

Paſt, 28 Be rule c 

Been loved. | 

"15 HP Paſt Compound. u WY by ws 
By Having been loved. | word, 


Of 


or EKTYWMOLOG VW. 101 


a e fon gur der U 
Of NevuTER VERBS. Z 
2 1 
Neuter verbs are infected * e ac- 
tive, as 7 510%, 
Irik, hou rift, prog 11 


And fometimes with the auxiliary Ts * 1 

when it implies motion, or _— of place, or 

— as d 101 
I am riſen, thou art 112 he is riſen. 

Lon grown tow art PO he is W Be. 


4 


37? 


* _ - 
, ; , 17 r 7 
1 £ 5 # > "| LU P » «w 4 1 F SF 


Of IXREGULAR VERBS. 


Irregular verbs are fuch 3 48 vary from | 
rule of regular verbs. ä 


In regular e both the paſt tenſe bi 
paſt participle of the active verb, are formed 
by adding the fyllable ed, or 4, to the radicał 
word, viz. if the verb end with A conſonant * 


ed is added, as warn, warned ; and if the verb 
end in e, d only is added, as love, loved. 


| „„ oe. oo | When: 


3 3 
e q . 


. e 


fl 
5 
| 


— 


. 
— 
Go 


| — 
— ne wth _ 
* N 
— . rr 
' 
7 


— — 
- o_— 
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When verbs vary. from cheſe rules they are 
Pape of by 2 
Soda ſs 3 in 4 a P, x, 15 ra 
the preſent tenſe, change the termination ed 
into t, in the paſt time active, and the paſ 
participle, as patcht, lockt, opt, Art, ſpilt, paſt, 
for i locked, lopped, foul, 2 1 0 a 


Vans * alſo which: ws; in 1 J m, n, 5, 
after a diphthong, ſhorten the diphthong, or 
turn it into a fingle ſhort vowel, as dealt, 
dreamt, meant, feet, from 7o deal, dream, mean, 


Fweep. 
If they 1 in ve, Ps are FRE into ft, 
as * bereft ; leave, left. 


rue paſt tenſes of regular verbs of two ſyllables are 
contracted into one, from the rapidity of our pronunci- 
ation, as rn d, low d, for warnez, loved. The ſecond 
perſon alſo, which has been originally three fyllables, 2 

awarnedeſt, lovedeſt, i is now a reh llable, even in writing, 


| date. be 


1 — 1 1 
* 
* * 
l 7 | 
N 9 
* " 
o 
Lu 


ſhed 


ſhred 
ſpread - 


Paſt. 


read 


Preſent. 
Read 


read 


Irregular VERBs by CONTRACTION. 
Certain verbs ending in d or t, have the 
preſent, the paſt, and the participle perfect, all 


alike. 


C 


as 


ſhed © 


ſhred © 
ſpred. 


' . # 1 4 
Participle. 

- "1 > ” 

. 1 


128 i 
18 1. 


4 


104 


ob ETYMOLOGY. 


Others have the paſt time and paſt participle Pre 

alike, but inflected regularly and irregular, 
and varied a little from the radical word. feel 
5 flee, | 


Preſent. Paſt. 
Abide © abode _ 
bide. + . bode —. 
awake - awaked, awoke 
bend bended, bent 
bereave bereaved, bereft 
bleed bled 
breed bred | 
bleſs bleſſed, bleſt 
build builded, built 
burn burned, burnt 
climb climbed, clomb 
elothe elothed 
ereep erept 82 
curſe eurſed, curſt 
deal dealt | 
dig : digged, dug 
dream: » dreamed, dreamt 
drop dropped, dropt 
dwell dwelled, dwelt 


dealt 


fed 


. Participle. 


— — 


awaked, awoke 
bended, bent 
bereaved, bereft 
bled 

Sand: - 
bleſſed, bleſt 
builded, built 
burned,” burnt 
climbed - 
clothed, clad 
crept | 
curſed, curſt 


digged, dug 
dreamed, dreamt 
dropped, dropt 
dwelled, dwelt 


feel 


o ETTMOLO GY. _ 0g 
6 tobe felt 


e. an enemy) * £ 
| cight oF frei ghted * : 4 | 
geld gelded, gelt gelded, gelt 

woke . gilded, gilt , gilded, gilt 

Nt girded, girt girded, girt dach 

ereft had | | had A 1 

heard | heard a | 
reep | kept m 0534 kept l 
ſt ay, to place laid 0 laid and lain 

it Nead led a - led band 

rat WP leaped, leapt, .: leaped, leapt: - > 
ave le | r 

ad lend | lent 1 ow. lent 01 
lift lifted i * 

x op lopped, lopt | _ lopped, lf. 
oſe loſt Joſt 1155 

; make made . made * 

| meant meant 

met met 
mixed, mixt mixed, mixt 


* 


| paſſed, paſt paſſed, paſt 
| pay 


4 
7 
4 
. 
be 
th 
9 
3 


n 
— , — » 


> —_— *4 
r 


e 


% 
td, * _—— ow 2 3 r " PR 
_—_— — 
— 
= 
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Paſt. - 


paid 


pitched, pitcht 
quitted 
faid 


ſold 


ſęept 
| ſped © 
ſmelled, ſmelt 


N ſpilied, ſpilt 


ſtuck 


Rabped, ſtopt 
fwẽated, {ſweat 


told 


paid 


| quitted [9 1 


Participle. 


pitched; fach 


90 
Pref 

' Be 
br 


ſmelled, ſmelt bu 


ſpelled, ſpelt ca 


ſpilled, ſpilt bg 
Ack - ſee 
| ſtopped, ſtopt 
ſwẽated, ſweat thi 
| ſwept. WC 
told | 
och 


Second 
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Second claſs of Irregular Verbs, 


Which end in gbr, both in the paſt time and 
articiple, changing the vowel, or diphthong, . 
f the prefent tenſe into au or b. 


Preſent» Paſt. Participle, 


Beſcech beſought beſought 


bring brought brought 
buy .- bought bought 
catch | caught caught 
fight ut fought * 
ſcek ſought fought 
: Vt teach taught taught 
* think thought thought 
work wrought - wrought. 


108 or ETYMOLOGY. 


The third claſs of Irregular Verbs, Pr 


ſeav 
cave 


Form the paſt time, by changing the vox 
or diphthong of the preſent tenſe, and che par 
ticiple perfect, by adding en. 

Preſent. Paſt. Participle. 


Fall fell | fallen 

forſake forſook forſaken eethe 

ſhake © ſhook ſhaken 

take took taken 

dra drew drawn 

W ſlain 

get gat or got gotten 
hel- © helped huolpen or help 

melt melted molten or meli ie 
fell ele T end zul 

eat FFV 

bet beat beaten 

bear bare or bore borne 

fwear ſware, ſwore ſworn 

tear tore torn 

wear wore worn 

break brake or broke broken 


ſpeak | 5 ſpake or ſpoke ſpoken 
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Paſt. 


Participle. 


clave or clove cloven 


heaved, hove 
wove 

Was 

froze 

ſaw 

ſod 

bit 

chid 

hid 

flid 

drove 

rode 

role 

aroſe 
ſhone, ſhined 
ſtrove, ſtrived 
ſmote 
ſtrode 
ſtruck 
throve 
wrote 


| hidden 
ſlidden 


heaved, hoven 
woven 


been 


frozen 
ſeen 
ſodden 
bitten 
chiddea 


driven 
ridden 


riſen 


ariſen 

ſhined or ſhone 
ſtrived or ſtriven 
ſmitten 


ſtridden 


{ſtricken 
thriven 


Vritten 


The old preſeat tenſe, 


K 


bid 
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Preſent. Paſt. Participle- 

bid bade bidden hew 

give gave given lade 

ſit ſat ſate or ſitten load 

ſpit ſpat ſpitten mow 

lie, to lie down lay lien owe 

hold held held or holden rie 

NE We did done ſaw 

80 ; went gone ſhap 

chooſe or chuſe choſe choſen ſhav 

bloß © blew blown hen 

cram. crew or crowed crown or crowed 

grow grew grown ſow 
know knew known / 

throw threw __ © thrown 

fly - niew flown, waſh 

| wrea 
The als Verbs are irregular only in the WE wrich 
participle, | 

Preſent. Paſt. Participle. 

Bake baked baken 

fold folded - folden, folded 

grave graved graven, graved 


hen 


OP ETYMOLOGY. 111 


Paſt. Participle. 
hewed hewen or hewn 
laded laden, laded 
loaded loaden, loaded 
mowed mown, mowed 
owed -” owen, owed 

Iden ¶ rive rived riven and rifted 
ſaw ſfawed ſawn | 
ſhape | ſhaped ſhapen 
ſhave ſhaved ſhaven, ſhaved 
= C ſhewed | ſhewn, ſhown, 
{( ſh 5 7 . 5 7 
owed als. ſhowed * © fſhewed 
ſow ſowed ſown 
8 7 ſtrewed and ftrown and 
| ſtrowed ſtrawed © 
waſh waſhed ' waſhed, waſhen 
dax waxed waxed, wWaxen 
wreath wreathed vrecathen 
n the ve Vvrithed Writhen. 
le. | ; ! 
ded 
h „ Some Fil 


112 


j 
F 
o 
hy 
4 


Preſent. 


| Begin 
cling 
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Some Verbs. have the i ſhort changed int 


a or u, as Ihe 
Paſt. Participle. 
. Pr. 
began begun 
clang or clung clung ind 
FRE ak 22 and find 
| drunken rind 
flung fflung ind 
rang, rung rung 
ſhrank, ſnrunk ſhrunk 
ſang, ſung ſung 
ſank, funk funk The 4 
flang, lung flung 
ſunk flunk 
ſpan, ſpun ſpun 
ſprang, ſprung ſprung — 
ſtung ſtung Mr 
n in 
ſtank, ſtunx ſtunk s 
ſwam, ſwum ſwum $ 
ſwung ſwung 
wrung wrung. 


Other 


me 
Other Verbs have the 7 long changed into ou. 
le. = 5 
Preſent. 42" "TIC Participle. 
ind bound bound, bounden 
| found found 


prind ground ground 
ind - wound wound. 


The following Verbs have loſt their old termi- 
nation in en. 


Preſent. Paſt. Participle. 
ome came come 

ng hung Hung 

1 5 ran | run 

in Won won. 


ther 
8 0 


- — - SC - (9 Cee 22 — ä =. - =_— — 2 
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Of DerecTive VERBs. 


Verbs are called defective that have not al 


their moods and tenſes. 
Preſent. Paſt. Participle. 
May mi ght AS — 
can could — 
ſhall ſhould 
will would — 
wis, is obſolete wiſt — 
wot wot — 
dare durſt — 
ought ought — 
quoth quoth — 
trow — — 


Examples 
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Examples of DerzcTIve VERBs. 


To DARE. 
Indicative Mood. 
Preſent tenſe. 
Singular, Plural. 


dare " ave dare 
bou dareſt ye dare 
be dares - | they dare. 


t al 


Preterimperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
d we durſt 
bou durſt ye durſt 
they durſt. 


Over. 


1 
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Indicative Mood. 
Preſent and Praca reiten REY 
Singular. F +," Plural. FI 
T ought . we ought - 
thou oughteſt ye ought 
he ought they ought. - 
WIS r.“ 
Preterimperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
I wiſt wee wift 
they wwiſt. 


* Wis is obſolete, 
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Wor. * 5 
Preſent and Imperfect tenſe. i 
Singular. Plural. ö 
wot dvb wot 
ye wot 


be wottetb, and wot they wot. 


Qvorn. 
Preſent and Imperfect tenſe. 


Singular. 


Quotb If 
quoth be, or ſhe. 


Tao w. 
Preſent tenſGGGG. 
Singular. 


IJ trow. 


. 4 
—— 
* 4 
11 « 


Weet and wit are obſolete.” 
+ This word is only uſed ludicroully,” 


Of 


07. 


1 OF ETYMOLOGY. 


Of ADJECTIVES. Th 
egre 
An adjective 1s a word added to a noun to {cual 
expreſs its qualities, as Ali may 
a good ſcholar, ung, 
a poor woman. ee 
In Engliſh adjectives have neither caſe, gen. 
der, nor number, and are joined to ſubſtantive 
of both numbers, without any variation, as Th 
a great city, great citiet. 
nean 


Of the CoupARISON of ADJECTIVES. or lef 


Adjetives change their termination ony! 0 
compariſon. 
EVENT; | Th 
Grammarians ſpeak of three degrees lab 
compariſon, viz. the Paſitive, the I 
and the Aer; 8 22 


The 
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The poſitive, properly ſpeaking, is not a 
egree of compariſon ; but expreſſes ſimply the 
quality of any thing that doth or can exiſt, or 
nay be affirmed, as good, bad, white, black, 


lng, ſhort, without comparing it with another 
of the ſame kind, as 


this line is long, 


gen. this line is ſhort. 
ntives | N 
9 The comparative increaſes or leſſens the 


quality or meaning of the poſitive, as 


that is longer, 
that is ſhorter... 


The ſuperlative increaſes the quality or 
meaning of the poſitive to the higheſt degree, 
j. or leſſens it to the loweſt degree, as | 
this is the longeſt, 
aly 1 this is the ſhorteſt. 
| The comparative is formed by adding the 
es dd yIlable er to the poſitive, as | 
great, greater: 
high, higher. 
The | | If 
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If the adjetive end in y, the yis | change Th. 


into i, a8 by ad 
| eaſy, eafrer ; | 


Exeept gay, gayer. 


When the poſitive ends in e, the compar. 
tive is made by adding r only, as 


large, larger; We 
wiſe, wiſer. form 
cery, 
Words of one ſyllable are ny com. 
pared by adding er, as 
fall, taller. 


Words of two or three, or more ſyllables, W 02: 


by more or leſs, as latives 
more frequent, lateſt 
more diligent, 
more pradticable, 


leſs frequent, &c. 


Sometimes the final conſonant | is doubled in 


che comparative, as 
Hot, better. 


The 


=» 
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The ſuperlative is formed of the poſitive, 
by adding 9, if it end with a conſonant, as 
* great, greatgf ; ; 
or /t if it end in e, as 
large, largeſt ; 
wiſe, wiſe/t ; 
tall, talleſt. 


wed 


Words of two, three, or more ſyllables, 
form the ſuperlative degree, by placing moſt, 
ery, or leaſt before the poſitive, as 

moſt frequent, 
very diligent, 
leaſt practicable. 


les, Lare has two comparatives and two ſuper- 
latives, for from late comes later and latter,“ 
lateſt and lafe. 


* This the comparative of /ate, though always written 
with 11, contrary to analogy and its ſuperlative Jazef. 
When the thing itſelf is mentioned of which the compariſon 
Is made, later 1s ofed; as 
this corn is later than the reſt, 

But when no compariſon is made, then latter is uſed, as 
in the latter times ſome ſhall depart from the faith, &c. 


Thc L The, 


d in 
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The following Adjectives are irregular in thei "uy 
- compariſon, as 
1 
Poſitive. Comparative. Superlative. jr: 
| | 8 _ 
good 11 dr 
bad, ill, evil worſe worſt up 
many more moſt nidal 
much more moſt = [5 
little leſſer and leſs leaft ey 
near nearer neareſt, next | 
. elder, elder oldeſt, cli: der 
pr | very, werigf 
— —— chiex 
— — extreme Ry 
Ms RP. Jupreme. make : 
7 ut ar 
Fro: 
ACE n An Of, 
All is not now uſed, by correct writers, otherwiſe tha 17 


as an adverb. 


Then 


=_ 
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there are ſome ſuperlatives which are formed 
thei by * moſt * to the cs: 


Pokiiye. | ion Superlative. : 


ive. fare — — foremoſt K 
bind _ binder - hindmoft” 
we nether  nethmoſt 
Ul upper upmoſt 
middle — middlemęſt 
out outer out mot 

| uttermo/# or 
utt — 

vt i 3 a E 

2 under ; — ; | undermoſt * 

f# K 8 


* The adverb u is placed after the ſubſtantive, to 
make a ſuperlative, as in the two following words, Au. | 
mſt and topmoſt, as » | 

From Arcar to Nebo, and the wild 

Of /outhmoſt Abavim.— WI MILTON» - 


In hopes at laſt the ee 1 to gain. Abb Ison. 


ſe tha 


L2 
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of Avy babs. 


- - 5 3 # &\ ” * 11 IN "4 
C, 43 8 7111=. Mp A 4 % g 41 14. 14 


An adverb (as its name implies) i is à Part of 
ſpeech; or word, joined to à verb, participle, 
adjective, and to another adverb, to dengte 
the quality or circumſtance a an action, 2 as 


\ be writes dell, 

be it aoalking a, * 
le uratber is unpleafantly cold, 
be ua 1 exceedingly ill. 


— 
o 


= «* — ao 


Adverbs have no variation n, except a K 
lowing, which are degrees of compariſon, as 


often oftener. oftenc/t 
op _ ue”. 


Alſo ſuch 2 as end in th, are com. 
pared by more and moſt, as 


A 
prod, mare prudently moſt prudently.. 


2.1 - - "- Adjein 


As 
where 
above 
hithen 
down 
WiC 


As 
bithe? 
Kc. 


ile, 


OM- 


rbs 
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Adverbs are uſually divided into Claſſes. 


iſt. Of Placx. 


As here, there, where, any where, elſe- 
where, every where, ſome where, no where, 
above, below, within, without, together, apart, 
hither, thither, whither, thitherward, upward, 
downward, forward, backward, hence, thence, 
whence, &c. 


2d. Of TIME PRESENT. 


As now, to day, immediately. 


% 


zd. Of Time PAST. 


As then, already, yeſterday, lately, bete, 


bitherto, long ago, ſince, long ſince, heretofore, 
Kc. 


4th. Of TIME FUTURE. 


As inſtantly, preſently, ſtraitway, by and 
by, to morrow, not yet, after, hercafter, 
benceforward, henceforth, &c. 


1 : 5th, 
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5th. Of InDzFINITE. 


As oft, oft times, oftentimes, often, when, 


then, ſometimes, ever, never, ſoon, ſeldom, 
again, hourly, daily, weekly, monthly, FO, 
always, &C. 

5 6th. Of NUMBER. 


As once, twice, thrice, &c. 


7th. Of OrDzs. 
As ſecondly, thirdly, &c. finally, laſtly, &. 


sth. Of QuanTITy.. 
Ass little, much, enough, too much, ſome- 
what, ſomething, abundantly, plenteouſly, &c. 


8 gth. Gf Qvacrty. | 


As well, ill, ſimply, fooliſhly, wiſely, flouly, 
quickly :—and they are formed at pleaſure, by 
adding the ſyllably h to an adjective. 


0th. 


advei 


As 


&c. 


Te- 


Kc. 
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As haply, perhaps, poſſibly, perchance, per- 
adventure. 8 | 
1 ith. Of AFFIRMATION. | 
As ay, yea, yes, indeed, verily, certainly, 
truly, ſurely, undoubtedly, &c. : 
12th. Of NecaTION. 


As nay, no, not, &c. 


13th. Of ComPar150N. 
As more, moſt, leſs, leaſt, very, &c. 


- 


14th. Of INTERROGATION. 


As how, why, wherefore? &c. 
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Of CoNnJUNCTIONS. 


A Conjunction (as its name implies) is2 MW A 
word which joins, or connects, the parts ot M,,:4 
members of a ſentence together. * 

5 ſome 
The Conjunctions are as follow. (hk. 
as „ 
and neither 
although, though nor | 
becauſe  notwithſtandins 
but than | 
both 85 _ that. 
for ill, until 
if +5, unleſs Un 
leſt yet. 
either | : 

The uſe of conjunctions is to connect part 
of ſentences together, as 2 Son 

and, alſo, likewiſe, &c. rerb, 


Others expreſs oppoſition of meaning in dit- 
ferent ways, as . 
although, but, or, than, unleſs, &c. 


of 


IS 2 


£ 
4 


OF ETVMOLOGY« tag 
5 Ren 0. Parronriong. e 


4 (as its name impler) 1 2 . 
word put before another to which it is applied, 
n order to ſhew. me relation of ſuch word to 
ome other word, either expreſſed in . ſen- 
rence or underſtagd, as xn 
the walls of the city, Mw 
went 1 London, Lawn 
he came from York, 5 


he ſtaid cih me, on 
r to many. NA 
Wund J BN 0 


Prepoſitions | are eke to verbs, us 1s * 
forgive, Und 
| outrueigh. 


Sometimes the prepoſition i is placed after the 
rerb, as 


fo come on, | 1 
to fall out, 1 
to lay by. ll. 


4 
5 
jon 43 


The following prepoſitions are often uſed 
without the word, to which they _ oy 


ee, 


Before 
behind 
below 
beneath 


befide, beſides 


_ between 
beyond 
0 


— 
1 
74 


F o — 
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fr 5 


under 


— — —— — ꝛ—h 


"i; 


. underneath _ 
© with 

© within 
- toithout. 


being 
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Of InTzRJECTIONs., 
£56 . - . . h 
An interjection is a word thrown into a ſen- 4 1 


tence to give it emphaſis, without varying its 
form, either in ſignification or ſyntax. 


Interjections which are expreſſive of ſome 
very ſtrong ſenſation of pleaſure or pain, are 
natural ſounds, as ah / and ob and have all 
their force from the manner in which they are 
made. E 9 


The different paſſions have generally dif. 
ferent interjections to expreſs them. 


Sorrow, Ah. alas / 
Pain, Ob / 
Admiration, O. 
Contempt, Aha 7 
Silence, Huſh / 
&c. &c. 


— 1 
rr 
_ \ 


5 hedts : 
cf implie 
h. 


INT AX is the proper conſtrudtion of the in a ſe 
words of a language into ſentences. nent 


A ſentence is a collection of words proper 
expreſſed, and ranged in due order, compriſag 
a full and perfect ſenſe, or ſentiment, of the 


A ſentence may be ener bene or com. 
pound. 


AAmple ſentence conſits of ine fubject, 
and a definite verb, and needs W only 
a period to cloſe it, as 7 
The ſun ſhines. 
A lie is abominable. 
Virtue ores true comfort to all men. 


„That is ales a verb is in the indicative, imperative, 
or ſubjunctive mood. | 
A con- 


A compound ſentence contains ſeveral ſub- 
ects and definite” verbs, either expreſſed or 
implied; or it may conſiſt of two or more ſum- 


ple ſentences connected together, as 
I walk, and thou rideſt. 


The conſtruction, or the arranging of words 
e Mio a ſentence, depends chiefly. upon the agree - 
rent and the government of words. 


conſtruction js either ſimple or regular, 
fourative or irregular. 


It is ſimple when all the parts of a diſcourſe 
are placed in their natural order, and when it 
reſembles the common manner of ſpeaking : 
that is, when the nominative caſe precedes the 
verb, and the verb precedes the oblique caſet 
ject, hich it governs, as . 
only the farmer reaped the wheat. 


Figurative conſtruction is that wherein we 
leave the common practice of ſpeech, and uſe 
ertain expreſſions that are borrowed from 
ubjetts foreign to thoſe of which we are fpeak- 
ee Wig; yet reſembling thein, as ; 
born was the golden grain. 
on- 7M Con- 
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3 is divided into two kinds, one 
of agreement and the other of government. 


Of AGREEMENT. 


Agreement is that part of ſyntax whereby 
the words of a ſentence agree among them. 
ſelves: viz. whereby nouns are put in the ſame 
caſe, number, and gender; and verbs in the 
ſame number and perſon with nouns and pto- 
nouns. 


: 


Rules of Agreement or Concord. 


| iſt That of the adjeCive with the ſubſtan 
tive, as 


a diligent boy. 
2d. That of the relative with its antece- Wy 
dent, as 2d 
the hos who reads. 82 has 
unde! 


ad That of he nominative caſe with the 


verb, as | 1146) 2 
| thou readef TA WR | 7 


Of: 


One 


ece-· 


Of 
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Of Gove WENT 


. 


Government is when one part of ſpeech go- 
yerns another, and is made either by a pre- 
poſition, expreſſed or implied, or according to 


the property of each caſe. 


The Engliſh language denotes its regimen or 
government, by the prepoſitions , to, for, from, 
by, &c. but no prepoſition is uſed to govern 
an accuſative caſe, 


General Rules. 


iſt, Theres no nominative caſe in any fen- 
tence which has not its verb, either expreſſed 
or underſtood, as * 

Peter keeps a coach, but Fob a chariot, 


that 1 is, L a chariat. Fa 


2d. There is no verb in Y dane Which 
has not its nominative caſe either expreſſed or 


underſtood.“ 


6 Except when an infinitive mood 3 is uſed for a nomi- 
native caſe, as 
To die is landing on ſome filent . GARTH. 


M 2 zd. 
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zd. The genitive of itſelf always denotes the 
poſſeſſor, or the thing that is ſaid of another, 
ſo that it muſt be * by the thing _ 
ſeſſed, as 


the ebild's mother, thit i . 
the mother of the child. —_ 
other 
Ach. The dative denotes that to which the 
action or thing refers, and, in this ſenſe, it may 
be joined to nouns, verbs, and adjectives, a Of ü 
@ friend to me, 
he «wrote to her, 
it is lawful for ne. 14 
| e the 1 


th. The accuſative denotes the object on I nican 
which the action of the verb ends, as 2 

he loved his ſon, 

Le logs vice. 


6th. The vocative denotes the perſon 1 to K bi 
_ we ſpekk. | 5 

Ich. The e is ahrays goreimed by 3 
prepoſition expreſſed, e +» 1 
in the houſe, 8 reral, 


the 
may 


d on 


n to 
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Of che Conſtruction of AzTrIcres. . 


Articles ſerve to define and aſcertain any 
particular object in order to diſtinguiſh it from 
other objects of the claſs to which it pertains. 


Of the indefinite article à or an, which means 
one, but leſs emphatically. 


- A and an are placed before ſubſtantives of 
the ſingular number only, and extend the 
ncaning of a noun to any one of its kind“, as 
a2 nan a bird an arm 
a book an r an egg. 


When an adjective is joined with a ſubſtan- 


ive, the article a is put before both, as 
a good book. 


* Not uſed when the noun expreſſes the thing in ge. 


neral, as 


Patience is a virtue. 


«3. A is 
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A is uſed before words beginning with 2 TI 


conſonant, as 5 3% the 3 
@ maſter, | lowll 
A ſcholar. 

An before a vowel, or þ filent, as 
an appeal, | A 
an heir, pariſ 
an hone/t man. hem 

Such 


Exception to this rule is in the uſe of the 
adjectives few, and many, the latter of which 
has the word great placed before it. The I N. 


1 adjeftives, though joined with ſubſtantives in imp! 
l the plural number, admit of the article a, as A pr 
; a few ſcholars, 3 {m 
| a great many ſcholars. [0 


Thus likewiſe the numeral Mei, hun- 
dred, thouſand, &c. being conſidered as one 
whole number collectively taken, have the u- 
ticle a placed before them, as | 

a hundred men, He h 


The 


3 SY — — —— OS —— = . 
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The article a is ſometimes placed between 
the adjeQive and the ſubſtamive, as in che fol 
lowing phraſes, as 
| many à man, 


ſuch a thing. 


Allo when adjeRivcy 150 adverbs of com- 
pariſon, or the conjunction as placed before 


them, viz. /o, too, as 


Such 2 preſent is too ſmall a e for 
F the enn and as great @ benefit. 


1th 2 


hel WY N. B. This is an elliptical ſentence, The 

imple way is 

as A preſent fuch as [this is a 5 too 
ſmall for a labour ſo great and a benefit as 
or equally] great. 


Articles are often repeated for the ſake of 
emphaſis, when there is a continuation of * 
thets, as | 

A candid and an cc] 3 
He hoped that this title would ſecure him 2 
perpetual and an independent authority. 


One 
F A- 


Of 


—— ͥ ũ ꝑ 2 ̃ ᷣ———— — = 
Y * 5 
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Of the definite article THE which ſignif; 
nearly the fame as this or that, theſe or thoſt. 


Dye is placed before nouns of both numbers, 


and determines which perſon or thing it is we 


are ſpeaking! of; or if faid of many, which oy 
are, as the man, 
ſbe men. 


hs 


When an \ adjegive. is joined with a noun, 


the article the is put before both, as 
| the poor man, 
the Poor men. 
Exception to this rule i is in the uſe of the 
adjective all, as 
all the men, 
all the boys, 


all the wine. 


De is alſo placed before the adjectire when 
the noun is not expreſſed, as 
the rich and the poor, 


_ the juſt ſhall live by faith. 


follow 
cc I 
exten 


oun, 


the 


hen 
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This article is applied to adverbs. of cm- 


pariſon, and adjectives of the comparative and 


| upcrlative degree, as 97 3. 
the ſooner the better, 


the oftener I read it the more I es, it. 
this is the beſt of any. 


The uſe of both articles will appear in che 
following example, as 


« Man was made for ſociety, and ought to 


extend his good will to all men; but a man will 


naturally entertain a more particular regard for 


the men, with whom he has the moſt frequent 
intercourſe; and enter into a ſtill cloſer union 
with the man, whoſe b aa d diſpoſition ſuit 
beſt with his own.” Nahe A, 


It has been. oblerved it \that gs names of 
nen, women, towns,* kingdoms, and alſo appel- 
latives,} when taken in a general ſenſe do not 
admit of the article. 


Except in ſome inſtances, 
the Brill, 
_ the Hague, 
the Havannah, &c. 
+ As man, being mortal, ſoon fades away and dies. 


Proper 
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Proper names of rivers, ſhips, mountain, 
&c. frequently have the article the placed be. 
fore them, becauſe another ſubſtantive is un. 
derltood, as 


"the 7. hames, viz. the river Thames, : 
the Britannia, viz. the ſhip Britannia, 
the ing ax VIZ. the mountains of the Alps, 


But as different to often bave the ſame 


: name, , and in order. to diſtinguiſh them one 
from another, the definite article is tranſpoſed, 


and placed eh the proper name and thc 


adhectiye, as $M TR 


. Edvard the ft. 5 
Charles the ſecond, ARE 
George the third, 


20 7 9 * 
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Of 


iſt. 


ſgnify 
cale,* 


2d. 
Thich 
de put 


r the 


with tl 
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Of the Conſtruction of Nous. 


i. When two ſubſtantives are joined, and 
ſonify the ſame thing, ay are put in 2 the fame 
cale,* as Mo: 


King Solomon, 
Queen Candace, 
Paul the Apoſtle, 
one A ſon the N of his mother. 
oſed, 8 
tte! ad. When two fabſtartives come dl 


chich ſignify different things, the former muſt 
e put in the genitive caſe, as . 
Paul s epiſtles ; | | 
cr the latter may be put in * genitive caſe, 
with the prepoſition of placed before it, as 
the epiſtles of Paul. 


n This is what 3 called appoſtion in grammar, 


+ This genitive in is the inſſection of the noun, and 


uſed to ſignify poſſeſſion in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. 
In poetry the ſign of the poſſeſñve caſe is often omit- 
later proper names, ending in 5 or x, as 
Acbilles wrath. 


0f 
Different 


ee rightoouſugſs ſake.” 
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e as 
Ihe top of the hill, 
' , the head of the animal, 
the colour of the roſe, 
4 boy of good underflanding, 
the temple of Solomon, 
the delight of the eye, . 
the maſter of the houſe, 
the luxury of the age, 
a handfull of flowers, 
the time of peace, 
the hour of . 


When a noun EY in s, in the nominative, 
the ſign of the poſleſlive caſe is not added, as 


When ſeveral ſubſtantives come together, 
the genitive is made by nnn the 3 to the 
laſt of the terms; as 


James, Thomat, and Taſeph „ books. 


Different e in which the genitive is 


Str 


ive is 


tive, 
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If a ſentence conſiſt of a man's name, and his 
occupation, the fign of the genitive ſhould be 
placed at the name, as 

be left the bor at James Phillips's, the printer 
and ſtationer. +; 


Sometimes a handle genitive is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh the ſenſe, as 
this is a book of my friend's, 


this accuratenis of 1 


Strictly ſpeaking this phraſe would be better 
exprefled thus : * 


one of my. friend'r books, 
this, her accurateneſs, 


146 of SYNTAX, | 
Of the Conſtruction of PRONOUNS. Po 
Perſonal pronouns, viz. I, thou, he, ſbe, i, M"* ' 


ſupply the place and take the power of noum I 
and have a double form, that is, a nominal e. 
and an oblique caſe in each number. der, 

7 6s before 

In the nominative caſe they are placed ably. 

utely, and precede the verb, as 
I teach we teach 
thou readeſs ye read 
he ꝛurites they write 
ſhe hears they hear 
it moves they move. 

But in the oblique caſe they follow vert 
active, as The 
86 N taught thee, he, it 

thou called/t bim,  Wicmini 
He heard us, noun | 
we appointed you,” 
e ſent them. * 
7 ſe th vis. 
But in 


* The rt and fecond perſonal pronouns wil i vi 
the third, but not with each other, as 
| Jam he, 
thou art he, 
we were they, 


ye were they, 
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| Paſſeſſive pronouns, or pronominal adjectives, 
iz. my, thy, his, her, our, your, their, have no 
rariation to ſhew either gender, number, or 
caſe; yet they agree with nouns. of every gen- 
der, and of both numbers, and are placed 
before their ſubſtantives, as 

 myſom, 


my daughter, 
my book, 


her ſons, 

her daughters, © 

her books, 

this is my ſon, 

that is thy houſe. 

The pronoun of the third perfon; viz he, 

ſe, it, ſtands for a noun, either maſculine, 
ſeminine, or neuter, and muſt agree with the 


noun for which it ſtands, as l 
he ordered her to deſtroy it. 


But in all theſe cafes ſomething is underſtood, or expreſſ- 
d, which ſhews that there is no real change of perſon, as 
Q. Daſt thou know John Thomas 
A, I am he. N | £ 
Thou art he (that is, bl man} who went to Paris, 
We were they (the boys) whom ye ſaw, &c. 
N 2 But 
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© ye were they. 
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Pe 
Perſonal pronouns, viz. I, thou, he, ſhe, i, . | 
ſupply the place and take the power of nouns, MW '** 
and have à double form, that is, a nominami © 
and an oblique caſe in each number. 2 
or 
In the nominative caſe they are placed abla 
| lutely, and precede the verb, as 95 
I teach awe teach 
thou readeſs ye read 
: he writes they write 
ſhe hears they hear 
it moves they move. 
Bur in the oblique caſe they follow verbs 
active, as Th 
ef 4.4 I taught thee, ſhe, i 
thou calledſt him, | femin 
he heard us, ; noun 
Ee appointed you, 
e ſent them. * 
ye ſent them. * Poe 
But in 
* The firſt and ſecond perſonal pronouns vill ini * 
the — but not with each other, as Q 
Jam he, 2 
thou art he, 


we were they, 


Thou art he (that is, ih mand who went to Paris, | 
Ve were they (the boys) whom ye ſaw, Kc. 
Bu w 4 But 
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ö Paſſeſſive pronouns, or pronominal adjectives, 1 
iz, my, thy, his, her, aur, your, their, have no . 
rariation to ſhew either gender, number, or N 
caſe; yet they agree with nouns. of every gen- N 
der, and of both numbers, and are placed bi 
tefore their ſubſtantives, as 1 \ 
my fon, | 5 
my daughter, * = 
my book, "FA * 
her ſons 7 | i 
her daughters, | 
her books, | F bil 
this is my ſon, * 
verbs * 8 ty "3% 0 
The pronoun of the third perſon, viz he, jd 
ſve, it, ſtands for a noun, either maſculine, 1 | 
feminine, or neuter, and muſt agree with the [ 
noun for which it ſtands, as * | | Fi 
he ordered her to deſtroy it. 4 
| But in all theſe caſes ſomething is underſiood, or expreſſ- . 
Loh «, which ſhews that there is no real change of perſon, as 1 
Q. Deſt thou knew Jobn Thomas # if 
A, I am he. 1 K 


= 
1 

1 F 

4 

_ 
. 
4 

| 
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But the pronouns mine, thine, ber 5, our f 
your r, their's, are in the abſolute form, and 
are uſed when the noun to which a belong 


is underſtood, as 
this book is mine.* 


The pronoun it, though called neutral, not 
only repreſents things,” but perſons of both gen. 
ders, as 

it is He, 

it is ſhe, | 
is it not Thomas ? 
is it not M 2 ? 


0 eee uſed before —_ 
ginning with a vowel, as ; 
| thine arm, 
thine ear, 


and are flil rope in grave religious diſcourſe, and in 


| poetry. 


Io theſe pronominal adjectives may be ſubjoined, in 
certain caſes, the words own and ſelf, io imply a more 
completo poſſeſſion, as | 
he lives in his own houſes 
ſhe blamed herſelf, | 
wue hurt ourſelves. 
Hier and their ſelves were OY written for ww 
ſelf and themſelves, as 
Every one of us, each for e laboured how 
to recover him.“ SIDNEY, 


Demonſtrative 


De 
theſe, 
25 
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Demonſtrative pronouns, as this, that, theſe, 


rs thoſe, agree with their nouns in each number, 
long (= this man theſe men 
this woman theſe women 
this book . theſe books. 
that boy thoſe boys 
Not that girl thoſe girls 
gen. that book thoſe books. * 


Relative pronouns repreſent any noun, or 
receding pronoun, and agree with their ante- 
cedent noun or pronoun, in caſe, gender, num- 
der, and perfon. 


« be. The relative pronouns are who, which, that, 
what. | 


Who relates to perſons; | 
d in Which, to things and irrational animals 
That, to both perſons and things. 


When this and that, theſe and tho/e, relate to a pre- 
eding ſentence, this or theſe relates to the latter term, 
and that or thoſe to the former, viz. 

« Two principles in human nature reign, 
Self-lowe to urge, and reaſan to reſtrain ; 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 
And, but for this, were active to no end,” pops. 


N 3 2 Mins 


tive 
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A relative pronoun may be the nominative M 7 
caſe to the verb, if no other nominative come W ;nd i 
between it and the verb, as 

T who ſee the boy, | 
thou who doſt not ſee him, 

they who have neither ſeen nor heard him, 

the man, or the men, who came yeſterday.* 

But if another nominative come between the W and it 
relative and the verb, the relative muſt be put Wives, 

in that caſe, which the noun following, the II i; 


verb, or the prepoſition preceding it, governs; Ml / 
as Es 4 5, Re theſe a 
the boy whoſe book is torn, 8 

the boy or girl to whom I wrote, | 
the man or woman whom ] ſaw, Eve 
the boy or girl with whom I went. rclates 
| the 1 
Which relates to things, as bi. 
the tree which he planted, 


the books which were fold. 


The perſon of the relative is always the ſame as the 
antecedent, 


Thet 


tive 


7 


the 


hat 
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That is uſed as a relative for bs and which, 
and 1s indeclinable, as 


the boy that he loved , 

he is the beſt ſcholar that I know, 
the men that I eſteemed, 

the houſe that he bought. 


What implies that which, and thoſe which,*® 
and includes both the antecedent and the rela- 


tives, as 


this is what he found, chat. is, that which he 
found; 


19 are what they wanted, ond it, theſe which, 
CC. 


Every relative has an antecedent to which it 
cates, either expreſſed or underſtood, as 

the man is wiſe who ſpeaks little, 

this globe which vue inhabit is but a planet. 


* Wheſeever, alſo, in like manner, includes both the 

antecedent and the relative, as 

/:oſoever ſhall tranſgreſs the law; that is, he avho ſhall. 

tomſeever ye pleaſe to appoint; that is, be who, or 
thoſe aubo. | | 


The 
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The antecedent is ſometimes underſtood, 


eſpecially in poetry, as 
who gathered moſt had juſt encugh, that 1 is, 
he who. 


The antecedent may always be found by 
- making the relative and the verb a queſtion, 
and the word that anſwereth to the queſtion is 
the antecedent, as 
the maſter who teacheth, 
Who teacheth 2 
Anſw. the maſter. 


The relative is fomcrimes 1 of 


omitted, . 
the boy I ſaw; that is, the bs whom I * 


they who affect to gueſs at the object they cannat 


f ſee ; that is, which they cannot ſee.* 


A relative ſhould be placed near to its an- 
tecedent, ſo that it may make the ſentence 
clear and intelligible, as 


T hat boy who chearfully attends on his father 
demon/trates that he laves him. 


* Examples of the ien n e 220 frequent 
in the beſt authors; but they are conſidered by gramm3- 


The 


| rians as improper. 


That 


Wh 
diſtin] 

Whi 
with r 
inguit 
particu 
others, 


of the 
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The following ſentence is obſcure: | 
That boy demonſtrates that he loves his father, 
who chearfully attends on him. 


Who and which were uſed formerly without 
lſtintion. | | 


ich is now uſed in interrogative ſentences, 
with reſpe& to perſons, when we want to diſ- 
inguiſh one perſon from another, or ſome 
particular perſon among a great number of 


others, as 
Which doft thou mean? 


Which of them is he ? 
Which of the two did it?” 


That is more generally uſed after an age 
of the ſuperlative degree than who or which, as 
the wiſeft man that ever lived, _ 
the fineſt horſe that I fa, 
he took the beſt that he could find. 


Pronominal adjectives are uſed in che 8 
Mar number only; except one, another, which 


admit a genitive caſe, as 


By one's own choice. $UDNEY. 
Teach me to feel another's wor. POPE. 
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orf the Conſtruction of VꝝRBS. 


A verb agrees with its nominative caſe n 


number and perſon; that is, if that be of the 


ſingular or plural number, this muſt be ſo too; 
and if that be of the firſt, ſecond, or third 
e this muſt be of the ſame, as 
I teach, 
thou readeſt, 

be writes, ſhe torites, it in 
we learn. 


Tuo 


Every verb (except i it be 3 hath 


its nominative caſe either expreſſed or underſtood, as 


go thither ;, that is, go thou thitber. 
Every nominative caſe, except when joined to a par- 


ticiple, belongs to a verb, either expreſſed or den. 
as "By ae 


Anſw. J, that is, I called. p32 
Therefore 1 is 2 
which is underſtood. 
- To find the nominative en rd aſk the queſ- 
tion wvho ? or what ? with the verb; and the word that 
anſwereth to the queſtion ls the nominative caſe to the 


verb, as 


| the maſter ad ; 
who reads ? | 
Anſw, the maſter, 


the ve 
comm: 
implie 
the ve 


* 


Ever) 
J ue, 


1 wo or more nominative a ſingular, con- 
nected with one or more conjunctions, require 


the verb to be plural, as - 
John and James are diligent, 
he and Jhe are careleſs, 


thy father and mother ſend for thee. 


The noun or pronoun of which the verb 
ifirms ſomething, is generally placed before 
the verb; except when a queſtion is aſked, a 
command given, or a permiſſion or conceſſion 
implied: then the noun or pronoun is put after 
the verb, or between one of the auxiliaries, as - 


1. Whence come ye? 
Art thou willing ? 
Could he have forgotten me ? 
Hath John «written ? 


The book is read, 
what i 14 read, 
Anſw. the book. 


Hey nominate cl is of th Bind pron except 
l, We, thou, %. 
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c 


perſon, the pronoun is often underſtood, as 
write; for write thou, or ye. 


In the other perſons, viz. the firſt and third, 
there is a circumlocution by the verb iet, and 
the pronoun is put in the accuſative cafe in 
both numbers, in the imperative mood, as 


let me write let him write 
let us write let them write. 
3. May I fobeak, 
May his induftry be rewarded. 


4. When a ſuppoſition is made without ala 
the word , as 
were I in thy Jiu tuation. 


5. Or after neuter verbs, as 
ſoon came the day. 


6. If the verbs be preceded by the adverd: 
here, there, hence, thence, thus, then, &c. as 
here was he laid. 


- 7. Whe 
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con 7. When two parts of a ſentence are joined 
as by neither or nor, as 
ye ſhall not eat of it, neither ral ye touch it. 


bird, i A noun, implying a number or a multitude 


andi in the nominative cafe, may have a verb either 


fe ini the fingular or plural number, as 

$ the mob is unruly, or 
the mob are unruly. | 
the aſſembly was confuſed, or 
the aſſembly were confuſed.* 


This 1s not abſolute, for ſometimes: the verb agrees 
une! wich the number of the noun, and ſometimes with the fig- 
mfcation, as the word conveys an idea of unity, or of 
plurality, as 
army, aſſembly, family, parliament, &c. 


we generally uſed with a verb in the ſingular number, as | 


the parliament is ſitting. 


Mankind, people, folk, and cattle with a verb in the plural 


number, as | 
| the cattle are feeble, 


verbs people think ſo. 


» 4s 


Vhen > 3 
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A verb active governs the oblique caſe, 
that 1s, requires the noun or pronoun to be put 
in the accuſative caſe, as 

I taught him, 
thou warned/t her, 
he commended us, 


Jpe ſold it.“ : , 4 


When two verbs come together, without 
any nominative caſe between them, the latter 
muſt be in the infinitive mood, as 


I defire to learn. + 
The | 


The way to find out the word that the verb govem 
is, by aſking the queſtion whom ? or what ? with the verh 
and the nominative caſe, as 

Thom did I teach? 
Anſw. him. 


+ Exception to this rule is in the auxiliary verbs, vn, 
do, Gall, will, may, can, did, ſhould, would, might, could, 
and muſt ; which are joined to the infinitive mood, without 
the prepoſition o, as 
J do learn, 
1 fall learn, &c. 

Alſo the verbs to be and 1 have. 

To be is joined to the participle preſent, as 
Jam reading. 


_ To 
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The verb to be requires the ſame caſe to fol- 
low it, as that which goes before it, as 


I am he, 

it is I, 

it was I that did it, 

I thought it to be him, 
I took it to be her. 


Ta have is joined to the paſt participle, as 
I have written, | 
T is generally omitted after the following verbs, bid, 
dare. feel , hear, make, need, ſee; allo after let and have, 
when they are not uſed as auxiliaries, as 
J bade him go, 
ave dare not do it, 
1 feel it hurt me, 
ſhe heard him ſpeak, 
1 made him read, 
they need not try, 
awe ſaw him departs 
ſhe let him fall, 


4 wwill have him come. 


Inſtead of the noun that goes before the verb, of which 
e latter affirms ſomething, ſometimes a verb in the in- 
Wnuitive mood ſupplies the place, as 

to fludy is delightful. 
Whatever will anſwer to the queſtion who ? or what f 
ul ſupply the office of the noun to the verb. 


2 2 Of 
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Of the Conſtruction of PaRTICIPLES. 


Participles, which are derived from verhy 
active, require the oblique caſe after them, 
accuſed of theft, 
given to pleaſure, 
loving her, 
warned by him. 


When any tenſe of the neuter verb 4 bi 
is joined by the preſent participle of any other 
verb, it denotes ſuch other verb to be in the 
fame time as that to which it is fo joined, as 

Indicative preſent, 
I am walking, or I walk. 


Preterimperfect, 
1 was walking, or 1 did walk, &c. 


Participles of the preſent tenſe may take thi 
article the 1 and the prepoſition of aftc 
them, - 


„The reaſon of which is that they then virtually be 
come ſubſtantives, and follow the general rule of two ſub 
ſtantives coming together, &c. The ſentence might ſtand 


thus: : 
By obJerving which rules, &c. 


n 1 


the obſerving of which rules ye may avoid 
_ - miſtakes. 

verty turns our thoughts too much upon the 
ſupplying of our wants. 


A participle is ſometimes made abſolute, to 
ipply the place of the infinitive mood, as 


this, generally ſpeaking, is the effect, that is, 
to ſpeak generally. 


The participle preſent ſometimes has @ be- 
re it, as 


I go a fiſhing, 
he goes a begging, &c. 
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Of the Conſtruction of ApJecTIvEs. | 


Adjectives are added. to nouns to explai 
their manner of being, as of quality, numbe 
figure, &c. and are incapable of being adde 
to any other part of ſpeech. 


In Engliſh, adjectives have no variation 
caſe, gender, or number,“ but are underſtoo 
conſtantly to agree with che ſubſtantive i in 
three, as 
a wiſe man loveth wiſe men. 


* Except cardinal numbers which, when uſed witho! 
their ſubſtantives, have a plural, as 
by twenties, by fifties, &c. * 


They alſo admit a genitive caſe, as 


for tens ſake, 
'The pronominal adjectives, this, that, have a plural, 
this boy theſe boys 
that girl thoſe girls 
this mean theſe means, &c. 
Alſo other makes others, if not joined to a ſubſtantive 


iy 


le 
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If two perſons or things be compared, the 
omparative degree is uſed, as 
he is the taller of the two, 
this is the bigger of the two. 


If three or more perſons or things be com- 
ared, then the ſuperlative is uſed, as 


he is the talleſt of the three, 
this is the biggeſt of all. 


Every adjective relates to ſome ſubſtantive 
ther expreſſed or underſtood, as 


the wiſe, the prudent, that is, perſons. - 


Ordinal numbers, if they be connected by 
he conjunction and require a ſubſtantive 


lural, as 
in the ſecond and third . 


But if they be ſeparated by or, they n 


ſubſtantive ſingular, as 
the fourth or fifth chapter. 


4 # - 
+ | 4 
- 
1 

& 


junction than, as 
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} 


Than is uſed after the comparative degree, 


he is taller than his father, that is, 
than his father is, 

ſhe is more learned than her fiſter, 

thou haſt given to him more than to her, 

he loved him more than me. 


When the qualities of different things art 
compared, the latter noun or pronoun is go 
verned by the verb, or the prepoſition, eithe 
expreſſed or underſtood, and not by the con 


It was well expreſſed by Plato, but more clear) 
by Solomon than him, that is, than by him. 


Some adjectives do not admit of compariſon 
as angular, circular, conical. 
Alſo perfect, extreme, univerſal,* &c. 


* A double comparative, or ſuperlative, i is ne as 
more braver, 
more tener, 


aſter the moſt ſtraiieft ſect. 
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An adjective is uſually placed immediately 
fore its ſubſtantive, as 
a diligent boy is commended. 


Except, firſt, when ſomething depends on the 
djeftive, as 

a man punctual to his word, 

a woman true to her truſt. 


2. Or when the ache is uſed. em- 


hatically, as 
Gangs the third. 


aging to one ſubſtantive, as 
(woman induſtrious, ſober, and charitable. 


W The adjective is ſeldom placed after its ſub- 
intive in proſe, but in verſe it more frequently 
curs, as 


the genuine cauſe of every deed divine. 


| The ajefive is 3 preceded by a 
epoſition, and the ſubſtantive is underſtood, as 
common, in general, that is, in a common way. 


The 


3. Or when there are ſeveral ade ectives be. 


. 
* 
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joined to words of the ſingular number, fignif 
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The adjectives more, mo/t, and all, wh 


quantity, as 
. more milk, 
moſt milk, 
all the milk. 


But when they are joined to words of th 
plural number, they ſignify number, as 
more children, 
moſt children, 
all the children, 


Cardinal numbers, if they expreſs more thalf 
one, are joined to nouns in the plural, as 
ten years, 


twenty pounds, 


Sometimes they are joined to a word of 
ſingular, as 


four ſeare, 
five hundred, 


ten pound. 


Adujective 
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Adjectives that ſignify number or partition, 
are the prepoſition of after them, as 

one of the boys, | 

tu of the girls, 

three of the family, 

ſome of the children, 

none of the company. 


Or if they be of the comparative or ſuper- 
re degree, as 
the older. of the ſiſters, 
the bet of princes, 
the wiſeſt of the philoſophers. 


The ordinal numbers, viz. fit, ſecond,* third, 
kc, have the prepoſition from after them, as 


the firſt from him, 
the ſeventh from Adam. 


Adjectives of the comparative or ſuperlative 
egree have the prepoſition by after them, to 
bew the exact degree of compariſon, as 
taller by an inch, 

higher by a foot, 


Second, when it means inferior, requires 0, as 


fecond to no man. 
nearer 
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nearer by d mile, 
the fhorteft by an inch, 


the longeſt by @ yard, 
the neareſt by à mile. 


 AdjeRtives that ſignify affeRion, paſſion, o 
deſire of the mind, alſo of knowledge, igno. 
rance, memory, &c. have of after them, as 


 covetous of money, 
conſcious of guilt, 
forgetful of his friends, 
mindful of his children, 
worthy of praiſe. 


Adjectives ſignify ing pleafure, profit, con 
venience, likeneſs, or other relations, have 
to or for after them, as | 
- profitable to her, 
equal to him, 

hurtful to the eyes, 

good for us, * 

fit for them, 


Adjectires 


no pr 
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Adjectives that ignify meaſure and age, have 
no nne and follow the noun, as 


three feet broad,” 


five yards Tong, 

twenty miles diſtam, 
n, or a tree three feet thick, 
1900- a pillar fixty Yeet high," 
as ſeventy mw old. 


Adjectives, DEF quality of a perſon 
or thing, require that the thing, from which 
the quality ſpoken of arifes, be put in the 
ablative caſe, as 
ricb in land, 
con- pale with far, 
have content with few things, 
cautious from experience, 
noble by birth, 
Alifu in the law, &c. 


ves 
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5 Of the Conſtruction of Abvx RBS. Or 


An adverb muſt always be placed near t 
word to which it refers, as 
he urig t 
ſhe reads diſtinctiy, | SO! 
he runs fwiftly, \ 23 
ſhe walks ſlowly, 
T riſe early, 
ſhe reads now, : | Ne 
he ſtood there, | beſt 1 
be went hence, 1 deen 
he came hither.* * 


Or after the oblique caſe which follows the : 
verb active, as 


be puniſhed him lately, 3 
ſhe taught her carefully, T 
he behaved himſelf conformably to the rule, 
1 
he corote fo me, previouſly i to his coming. 


* Hither, thither, nad wohither, ſhould be uſed with 
verbs of motion, as 
f come bither, 
£o thither, | 
avhither art thou going ? 


Come here, go there, and <vhere art thou going, are in- 
Or 


| Mts, 
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Or between the a auxiliary and the verb, or 
participle, as 

he will ſoon follow thee, 
ſhe was kindly treated. 


Sometimes it is placed before the adjective, 
25 he is very idle, © 
ſhe wat very diligent. 


Never fo for ever ſo has been uſed by the 
beſt writers; but this form of ſpeech has lately 
been called a ſoleciſm, as a 

he is miſtaken, though never ſo wiſe. 

It is now expreſſed thus: 

he is miſtaken, though ever ſo wiſe ; that is, 

how wiſe ſoever be be. 


'$ the 


The adverbs here, there, and where, have 
2 prepoſition ſubjoined to them, and have the 
conſtruction of pronouns, as 


by which, or what, &c. 
in this 
therein in that 


wherein in which, or what 
«Wo: hereof 
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 bereef for thin 
there of that 
whereof of which, or what 
hereabout about this 
 thereabout about that 
whereabout about which, or what 
hereupon upon this 
thereupon upon that 
whereupon upon which, or what 
herewith _ with this 
 #herewtth with that | 
| with . or hich 


wherewith 


There placed bete f 7h. avid he! . 


as 


a perſon who lived in London. 


| there wwas a perſon who lived in London, for 


When a negative is included in the affir- 
mative, the negative has the appearance of an 


affirmative, as 


be can do nothing, that! is, te cannot do any thing. 


The 


ce, 
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The adverbs not and no, are uſed indif- , 
ferently. | Ks | 


No is an abbreviation of not, as 

whether he will or not, 
whether it be ſo or no. 

The affirmative and negative, yes and no, are 
called adverbs; but they do not affect the verb 
or adjective as other adverbs do, as 

I be learned? Ter. 
IL he rich ? No. 


In theſe, and all other inſtances, they der | 
to the whole ſentence. | 


When the two negatives no and not come 1 
together, one ſtrengthens the other, as l 
no, not the bow that ſo adorns the ſkies. 


174 5, OF SYNTA X. 
Of the Conſtruction of Coxjuxcrioxs. 
A conjunction commonly joins the ſame caſes 
of nouns and harry: and moods and tenſes 
of verbs,“ 
thou *. I learn Engli 7 grammar, 
he ſaw me and thee, 
T ſent him and her, 
he hears and underflands, 
the ſeudy of natural hiftory expands and 


| elevates the mind, 
religion purifies and refines the affefions. 


A repetition of the ſame conjunction is uſed WM If 
to diſtinguiſh and connect | different perſons or W pu 
things, as 

thou, and I, and he, rode together, 


Sometimes they are connected in pairs, as Le 
Poverty and diſtreſs, deſolation and ruin, are the cedin 
conſequence of war. 


Sometimes different moods and tenſes are connetted 
together, as 
Modeſty is one of the chief « ornaments of _ and bas 
always been efteemed a preſage of riſing merit. 


The 


"ſe 
aſe 
-nfes 


as 
the 


bas 
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The conjunctions ifs though, wleſs, except, 
whether, before or ere, teſt, till, until, bowſe- 
wer, implying doubt, require the ſubjunive 
nood after them: as do the pronouns hho 
and whatſoever, as | 


if be live honeſtly, he will live boppity, 
though be deny it, | 

wnleſs ſhe come, 

except it be done, 

whether it were he or ſhe, | 


before ſbe came, &c. 


1 they imply no doubt, the following verb 
is put in the indicative mood, as 
though he was poor, yet he was honeſt. 


Left and that, joined to a command pre- 
ceding ; and if, with but after it, always require 
the ſubjunctive mood, as | 

take beed left thou fall, 
take care that be do it ſoon. 


The 


* or, SYNTAX. 4 
| The caſe of the noun or pronoun following 2. 
the conjunction as or #han,* may be always 
known by finiſhing the ſentence: that is, by 
ſupplying the part which is underſtood, as 
he is younger than I, that is, than I am, | 
thou art not ſo old as he, that is, as be is, $5 
they are not ſo poor as we, that is, as e are, 


> ages ons uf . 

Some conjunctions require their correſpond. 

ing eonjunctions or adverbs to follow them, ſo 
that in the ſubſequent part of the ſentence the 6. 

latter may correſpond with the former. 
3 * 
Examples. 

8. 8 


4. Although and though require yet, or never- 
thelefr, as 
Ks he ſay it, yet the will not believe it. 1 


* But the relative a, not having a reference to any 
verb, or prepoſition underſtood, but only to its antecedent, 
when it follows than, is always the oblique caſe, as 

Cicero, than whom no one was more eloquent ; that is, 

no one was more eloquent than Cicero, 


2. Whether 
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1 | 2. Whether requires or, as 

h whether did/t an or rie. 

by 3. Either requires or, as 2 
either tha or I maſt bo. 


4. Neither requires nor, as 
neither he nor Joe: can. cm.? 6 


r 


are. 
5. 4. cxpicitng compariſon, requires 2 as 
2nd. as with the ſervant, A with his mgfeer 
0 
12 6. As, expreſſing equality, e * as 


ar white as f 


7. 85 expreſhog 8 requires 475 28 
Tark it nat. fo large. as L, 


8, 00 relating a conſequence, requires that, 


the rule are Jo du that they moy 
"7 under ſtaad. ti 93 10 


tad bee we i ner in the firſt 
art of a ſentence, for zeither and eit 
Nov love thy fe, nor bat; but what 1 wy 


Live well. 


For thy waſt bounties are ſo leh 
That them or to conceal, or elſe to tell, &e. 


t is, 


ther 


— ? 4 
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\ 


8 - is © 4 2 | It 


Of ths Conſtruction of deviants. from 
{rior 


Prepoſitions always govern the oblique caſe,” W be 


as : 
| fo thee, for me, vuitb you, by us. 
he wrote a letter to me, 
the ſent a ſervant for me, 
be went with you, | | II 
1 n relat 
| Ti 


eee are ane ee to 3 u . 


fo uplift, to overdo ; and thus ſometimes givea M 7. 
new meaning to the verb, as to forgive, to un 
denſtand. But they are more frequently placed 

after the verb, as to give over, to fall on. 


The prepoſition en en is the fin 
of the infinitive mood. 


® Pxcept when the prepoſition is expreſſed by a cit 
| cumlocution with F before the noun, - 
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| It is inclegant to ſeparate: the prepoſition 
F from its noun, in order to 8 other 1 
{tions with the ſame noun, as | 


iſe,* erin tend lamented for, bir r. 
ln ſuch caſes we ſhould fay, - 
be repined at bi great hi and lamented fr it 


The prepoſition ſhould ad precede the 
rlative pronoun which it governs, as 


To whoni does this belong? 
With whom does he go? © | 
To whom dot thou ſpeak? and not, whom 

* doft thou ſpeuł to? RK. a 


11 


| * This latter way is uſed in common converſation, but 
: fign hg TY 
* 


N a Cit- 


- of 


4 or SYNTAK+ | 
e 


Rp "of the Vie of Pazrgerrions, 0 
| Different relations and different fenfes ar 
ſometimes expreſſed by different prepofitions, 
though in conjunction with the on * 
adjettwe, thus: 4A IW. » RIELLE. 4 If 
to converſe with a man, | 
to converſe upon a ſubject, 2 : 
8 #0 aua in the yy W = fs / 
The . 40 W for. are paint 4 


underſtood, principally before eee as 
end me ale book ; that is, 10 n. 
make me a pen, that is, for — 


In and on are often underſtood before nouns A Ta 
expreſſing time, as 
this night, next week, laſt 1 ear ; ; that i is, 

on this night, in next week, in laſt year... 


We alſo ſay, 
Tam diſappointed of a thing, that is, 1 cannot get it; 
I am diſappointed in it, that is, I have it, and find 
it does not anſwer my expectation. 


We 


are 


b @ 


ntly 


Duns 


it, 


find 


We 
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We alſo ſay, 
expert at a thing, 
expert in a thing, 
diſapproved of, . 
diſapproved by. 


If prepoſitions are placed after nouns, they 
re commonly the ſame that are 1 after 
the verb of fimilar ſignification, as 

he ſhewed the ſame diſpoſition to ay 01 over 

his. ſubjects; chat is, 

equally dj diſpoſed to tyrannize over his ſubjedts. 


Table of the Paaroer ions, Ihewing their 
various uſes. 


Of the Prepoſition or. 


To be diſappointed it, 
to be fick of a fever, © 
to die of it, 
to hear of it, 
to be informed of % 
to make much of friends, 
| Q | 70 ; 
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_ to be worthy of it, 

to have need of it, 

to make a point of it, 
io take hold of it, _ 
to repent of it, 

to be accuſed of it, 


10 lie north of London, 


to think of it, 
tobe glad of it, 

to accept of it, 

to abate of it, 

to be of age, 

to abridge of, 

to account of it, 

to accept of, 

to accuſe of, 

to acquit of, 

to advertiſe of, 

to be afraid of it, 
to approve of it, 
to boaſt of it, 

to cheat of, | 
to diſpoſe of it, . 
to be enamoured of, 
to be glad of, or at, 
lo be incapable of, 


.OF SYNTAX. 


to inform of, 

to inquire of,” 
to know of, 

to partake of it, 
to repent of it, 
to talk of it, 
watchful of. 


» x 


Of the Prepolitions TO and FOR. 


To be adi ny 
able to, 
to accede to, 
accountable to, 
to accuſtom to, 
to be adapted to, 
to adjudge to, 
to advert to, 
o agree to, | 
to be agreeable to, 
to amount to, 
to appertain to, 
fo attain to, 

to be holden to, 
t help to, 


'% 


Q 2 


% 
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- to incline to, 


to be indebted to, 
to care for, 


to be indiſpoſed for, 


to look far, at, ofter, N, &c. 


to have an efteem for. 


Of the Prepoſition BY. 


To abide by, 
abrogated by, 

to be actuated by, 
to get by, © 
to be guided by, 


to be hurt by, 


to be known by, 
to profit by, 


Of the Prepoſition TR 


To ahſtain from, 


to abſtract from, 
to alter from, 


to ceaſe from, 
to differ from, 
to diſſent from. 


Of 


Of 
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Of the Prepoſition Wir RH. 
To accommodate with, 


to accord with, 
to acquaint with, 


to brand with, ' 


to comply with, 

to converſe with, ' 
to incorporate with, 
to part with, 

to provide with, 

to meddle with. 


Of the Prepoſition IN. 


To acquieſce in, 

to be converſant in, 
to be engaged in, 

to hold in, | 


10 keep in, 


to proceed in, 
to truſt in. 
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Of the Prepoſition a. 15 


To aim at, 
to bluſh at, 
to board at, 


to throw at, 
70 A y at, 

to iry at, 
to call at, 

to point at. 


Of the Prepoſition uvrox. 


To animadvert upon, 
to border upon, 


to depend upon, 
to devolve upon, 


incumbent upon, 
to prey upon, 


or SYNTAX. 


1 prevail upon, 
_ to ſpeak upon, 
to preach upon. 


Oft the Prepoſition o. 


To light on, or upon. 
to rely on, 
to ponder an, 
to wait on, 
10 put on, 
to place on, 
to faſten on, 
to rain on, 
Iso ſnow on, 
to drop on. 


Upon or on may, however, be indifferently 
uſed with moſt of the foregoing verbs. 


= 
. * 
ere ee 
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of the force of the ese Ar and FROM, 
when expreſſed before the fame noun, 


He is at home, 
he is from "Ps 
he went from home. 


At is allo uſed before villages, and lingle 
houſes, as 
he lives at 8 
at 7 ottenbam, 5 
at Bruce. Caſtle. 


In is always uſed before countries, kingdoms, Thu 
&c. in Europe, in Aſia, in Africa, in America, as Yi hiſt 


he lives in Greece, | ences. 
_ in hah, | 

in France, 1 

in England. _ | in poet 


Alſo before the names of cities, as. 
he lives in Athens, 
in Rome, 
- I „ }---." on nes 


in London. 


| There are, however, exceptions to theſe rules. 


Of 


8 H 


8. 


Df 
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Of InTERJECTIONS. 


jnterjections have no government, or admit 


of no ee 5 


bes eee, are very Keb, and of very little 
iſe, as they are thrown. into a ſentence with- 
cut altering its form, either in ſyntax or 
meaning, as | 

I ſought bim in vain, for, alas! be war gone ; 

But, O ! when again be return d—= 


They are not to be found in books of laws, 


by SOC IO 


ences. 


* The interjeftions 35 and ab “ are ſometimes found 


ann tonne ec 


„ then the meaning will 
be, ſorrow. or complaint (is to) me. 


And if oh denote pam oe ſorrow, or ſurpriſe, then it 
vil be, | 
pain, or — ar furpriſe (is to) me. 
0 is uſed by grammarians as a fign of the vocative caſe, 
u O king, remember that thou art a man. 


Gram- 
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| | Thi 

Grammarians treat of ſeveral figures of G 
ſpeech, one of which, being of a very general 

uſe, will be mentioned here; the others rather 
belong to rhetorick than to grammar. if 
| ( 
of the bene e called Extayes. | 

Thi 

* Ellipfi implies a defect or * — * one or . 
more words which muſt be ſupplicd to make 

the ſentence. complete. ney err O ] 

_ The chief deſign of ellipſis is to expreſs our 1 


thoughts in as few words as poſſible. 


This figure is ſo frequent, that almoſt all I In 


compound | ſentences are more or REI pronc 
6$ am is 2155 pgs as £4 Y | to ha! 

The link of che articles: thus, i 

a father and fon; r wing N and j 


a ſon,” oh | 
2 maſter, m WL 2 or HA, | T5 


* the ſun, moon, and ſtars, \ 


_ the year and dax. 


of 


eral 


ther | 


e or 
lake 


E = 
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The ellipſis of the noun, as | 
an affectionate and loving husband; that is, 
an affectionate - hushand, and a loving 
husband. | | 
4 dutiful and obedient fon, _ 
a w iſe, Fade, and charitable man. 


The ellipſis of the pronoun, as | 
my father and mother ; that is, my father 
and my mother, 
his ſon and daugbtier, 

Her uncle and aunt, - 
I love and reſpect her; that i is, I love her 
and I "9 pect her. 


In the common forms of ſpeech, the relative 
pronoun is commonly omitted, but i it is better 
to have it expreſſed, as 

this is the boy he taught; inſtead of 
this is the boy whom he taught. | 
The horſe ſhe rode ;- inſtead of 

the horſe on which ſhe rode. 


The houſe I have built ;. inſtead of 
the houſe which I haue built. 


192 or SYNTAX, 
The ellipſis of che verb, as 

he is poor and needy ; OTA 
be ts poor, and he it needy, 

the woman was old, and infirm, and Mind 
that is, 40as infirm, &c. 

he gave an apple to Mary, and a pear 1 
Martha ; that is, he gave a pear, &, 


Sometimes there is an ellipſis of the ſign of 


the inſinitive mood, and of the governing verb, 
as : 


he learns to read and write; that is; he learn 
to read and he learns to write. 


The auxiliaries frequently ſave the repetition 
of the verb, as 
he has learned his leſſon, but ſhe has not ; 
that is, has not learned her leſſon. 


The ellipfis of the adjective, as 
a little boy, and —girl, 
a poor man, and — woman, 
that is, and @ little girl, &c. 
The adjective ſhould have the ſame fignification when 
joined to the latter, as it has to the former ſubſtantive, 


The 


cauſe 


8; SYNTAX. 193 
The ellipſis of the adverb, as 


ſhe read; —and writes well. | | 
| he ſoon diſcovered—and acknowledged bir. 
lind, miſtake ; that is, | 
ſhe reads well and ſhe writes well, &c. 
45 The ellipſis of the conjunction, as 
: ſhe admired his wiſdom, prudence, and 
n of diſcretion ; that is, and prudence, &c. 
erb though he loved her — be did not flatter her; 
that is, though he loved Wo yet he did 
arm not flatter her. 


| The eile of the prepoſition * 8 
tion WI cauſes the verb to be elliptical, as 


ſhe ſpoke to ſeveral n girl. at the 
* ſchool ; that is, 
and ſhe ſpoke to ſeveral girls, &c. 
he «vent into the houſe, garden, and orchard; 
that is, and he went into the garden, &c. 


The ellipſis of the interje&ion is ſeldom ufed. 
Oh. ſhame and diſgrace; that is, 
when 1 O5 ſhame, and Oh! diſgrace. 


194 or SYNTAX! 


In ſome ſentences the ellipſs is very large, 

as in the following: 

TWhen'a man is theronghly had that he 
ought- neither to admire, wiſh for, or purſue 
any thing but what is actually his duty, i is 
not in the power of ſeaſons, perſons, or ar. 
cidents, to diminiſh his value. 


The ellipſis ſupplied: 
When a man is thoroughly perſuaded that be 
ought neither to admire any thing but what 
is actually is duty to admire; and when a 
man is thoroughly perſuaded that he 
ought not to wiſh far any thing but what 
1s actually his duty to wilh for; or when 
a man is thoronghly perſuaded chat be 
ought not to purſue any thing but what 
is actually his duty to purſue, it is not in 
the power of ſeaſons to diminiſh his value; 
and it is not in the power of perſos to A 
diminiſh his value; 3 or it is not in the I ſſting 
power of accidents 40 diminiſh his value. ables 
© ADDISON- ſpree 


Air is neceſſary to the life of animals, the or at 
growth of plants, the formation of ſounds, 

and many other uſeful and important effects. 

| | | Or 


Or PROSODY. 


„ 
. . 


ROSOD is chat part of grammar hich 
teaches pronunciation, and manner of 
rchearſal ; or that part of grammar which 
treats of the quantities and accents of ſyllables p 
ad the art of compoſing verſes. 


ot rns. my 
Os 


T 4 " . g * 
. 11 % E «7 = &® 4 L# a4 


A verſe is a line or part of a diſcourſe, con- 
ſting commonly of a certain number of ſyl- 
lables, long and ſhort, which ſhould make an 
agreeable cadence; and is repeated, conſtantly 
or at intervals, throughout the whole piece. 


R 2 „ 


1 96 oF PROSODY. 


In Engliſh, verſe is regulated by the 2 FF: 
phaſis, as there ſhould be one emphatick ſyl. I Now 
fable in every foot; for it is by the interchange | 
of emphatick and non-emphatick ſyllables, that 
verſe grateful to the ear is formed. 


4 
| Two things are chiefly to be attended to in 7 
Engliſh verſes * numbers and I 5 
| / 
And 


Numbers figaify a certain number of feet in H 
a verſe, or line; thus: 
Thy baud ie hen! | with wemedFring Bipe]| 


Through £ | dn tk | ter fo | ta | 19 an 


Rhyme ls 3 ſimilar ſound of two words that 
end two lines. It is a modern invention. 


ren rhymes, a Gy 
e 
| The future doub!ful, and the former paſt. 


Triple 
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1 


Triple rhymes, s 
Now night's ds ee FC e 
Again the wand rers want a place to lie, 
Again they ſearch, and find à lodging nigh. 


. 
* 
# 


Alrerna mes as 


Theſe tatter'd cluthes my poverty bg be TY 
Theſe hoary locks proclaim my length of years ; 
And many a furrow in this grief-worn cheek, 
Has been the channel of a fireami of tears. 


of Quavrrre. 


we? +2 . 


Quantity is diſtinguiſhed by the 8 
of long, and! ſhort. 


- 
% 3% 


= = 


1 . 
i 


The proport ion between the long and ſhort 
fyilables in their ſound, is as two to one. 


* 
„ 1 3 o * 


: | 4 j4 —_— © ſg 
In ſome words the quantities vaty as the 


meaſure . TORR and then "i are called 


common.. 


, 


1 Sm 8 — — - : . 2 8 4 
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198 OF PROSODY. 
.- This variation has been made wins 
ww the ee fibſluncine) 1 
I Nouns. it; vat! | 
An abſtria | fo ab rad is 
an accent to accent 
a cement Is camen 
a compound 1⁰ Hens 
conduct _ to condu} 
= ; conflidt 10 conflict 
a concert to concert 
Sa. : A conteſt 
a contra 750 contract 
| | to contraſt . 
to canvert 
 todeſert 
to ferment © 
to incenſe 
to object 
to preſent 
Ito project 
ro rebel _ 
to record 
to refuſe 


a ſubjed 


0 
{yllal 
ambi 


iſh 


bjed 
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Nouns. Verbs. 
Wg WA ro ſubject 
VB wit „ 0 

AdeAives- $7 | Verbs. Tr 
At to abſent 
frequent w frequent. 

Subſtantive. Adjective. 


Minne Minute. . 


4 2 
£ 


Our n abounds with O's of one 
ſyllable, many of which are common, or of 


"oy n. 9 Ys end with e. 


1 Ax bad it, mite wit, rid rt, rae, 
rob, uſe, Us. 


2. al de dene of the caſes are ſhort, except 
they have an emphaſis, as 
a, an, to, fer, the, by, frim, with, 


ot Diss vi LAnL Es. | 


In words of two ſyllables formed by joining 

2 termination to the radical word, the former 

ſyllable is accented, as 

artiſt, learning, kingdom, lover, WHtter, fiuneſ, 

foremoſt, freely, fairer, healthy, "zealous, 
vieldeft, Nielded, yielding, worry, acted, 
actin ng: 


In words of two Gables, formed' by pre. 
fixing a ſyllable to the radical word, the latter 
is accented, as. 

| become, W, untie. 


Al . 3 $4 $1.5 
8 * 7 = 


Of arb which are both nowns and 
verbs, the verb is commonly accented on the 


latter (fee the table): yet nouns dtten ve! it 
on the latter, as 


de Nen , defi fre, delight, alarm, Kc. 
he accent is alike on verde and ſubſtanive 


in many mn 22 


IH Verbs 


47 


: ny as army, beauty, city, 
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Verbs of two fyllables, ending with a con- 
ſonant and e final, have the accent on the latter 
fllable, as 


abuſe, evincr, imvalve, tray/ate, eſcape 7 : 
Alſo having a diphthong in the latter ſyllable, 
"0  difpleaſe, conceal, allow, 


Or ending with two conſonants, as 
depend, perform, forewarn, cantemn. 


Nouns of two ſyllables, - ending in er, have 
the accent on the former ſyllable, as 
anger, brother, chamber. 


ben nn ns, | 


in 0, as willow, billow, wallow, 
in ck, as Hillact, cambrick, 


in age, as bondage, courage, plumage, 


W 
- 


in le, as bridle, battle, caſtle, 

in en, as brazen, heathen, faſten, 
in %, as baniſh, childiſh, churliſh, 
in et, as quiet, diet, poet, N 
in al, as vial, royal, real, | 

in on, as beckon, common, perſon. 


When 


202 

When nouns have a diphthong in the latter 
ſyllable, they are accented in the latter, as 
EY diſeaſe, applauſe. | 
Except bargain, mountain, | fountain, dungem, 
| dee » truncheon, and ſome others. 


Compound words of two ſyUables retain the 
accent of the radical, aas 
unbound, mild, diſcuun. 


Of TRISYLLABLES: | 


Words of three fllables, formed either by 
prefixing a ſyllable or adding a termination, 
keep the accent of the radical word, as 

already, adventure, diſcover, er- 
5 carefulngf ; ar 


The following words are accemed in the firſt 
ſyllables 7 
in al, as animal, canal, critical, 
in jon, as action, mention, portion, 
in ate, as abdicate, captivate, emulate, 
in ent, as fraudulent, imminent, firmament, 
in nce, as continence, countenance, abſtinence, 
in ce, as artifice, avarice, benefice, 
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tter in be, as legible, tractable, terrible, 
| in re, as maſſacre, theatre, | 
in ogue, as catalogue, pedagtgue, ſmagogue, 
eon, in ous, as glorious, ' arduous; generous, SV 
in 4de, as plenitude, turpitude, fortitude, 
in Ze, as abſolute, exquiſite, oppoſite, 
the in y, as brevity, equity, infancy. 
Except they be derived from words which 
have the accent on the laſt ſyllable, as 
from accept, acceptance ; abound, abundance ; 
acquaint, acquaintance, &c. 


When words of three ſyllables end in ator, 
they are accented on the ſecond, as. 
creator, dictator, te/tator. | 
Or in ple, as diſciple. 
Or have a diphthong in the middle, as 
endeavour, entreaty. , 
Or a vowel before two conſonants, as 
preferment, remember, apg/He, epiſtle. 


Some words of three ſyllables are accented” 
on the laſt, and are generally compound words, 
8 Afternoon, interline, overturn. 

Or derived from French words, as 
repartce, magazine, cavalcade. 


Anapzſtick, or Dactylick. Theſe terms are 
borrowed from. the Greek. 
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Of PoLyYsSYLLABLES. 


Words conſiſting of more than three ſyl 
lables, are called polyſyllables. Theſe retain 
the accent of the words from which they art 
derived, as 
from fraudulent, fraudulency ; 

abſolute, abſolutely. 


Some words are fo long that they cannot be 
pronounced, except they have two accents, 
and others three, as | | 

Ep mathematician, 
Superiority, 


. reconciliation. 


Of EncLisn Verss. 


Engliſh. poetical meaſure may be divided 


into four kinds. 


The feet are either Tambick, Trochaick, 


An 


A 
A 
= 
A 


ul. 


t be 
Ns, 
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An Iambus as delight. 

A Trochee * as /owlp. 

An Anapæſt 4 * as disappoint. 

A Dactyle as beautiful. 


In Engliſh we have no feet above two ſyl- 
ables, therefore, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ente 
and dau are not feet. 


The iambick meaſure is the moſt natural of 
il meaſures, as approaching neareſt to com- 
non converſation. 


A ſingle iambick, with an additional ſhort 


fllable, is ſometimes to be met with in ſtanzas, 


but no whole poem is fo formed, 


The firſt form of an iambick, ending with a 


hort ſyllable, as 


- delight | Ing, 
repent | ing. 


—— 
5 _— 4 | » AG 4 r * 
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The ſecond form,” or two er as 
Hi feeds | bis flock, 
Hz calls | their names; 
Hi b dm bears - 
> ten | der lambs. + 


The third 838 or three iambicks, as 
WM war, | ir bat|tl#s ſound, 
Was heard | the world | around. 


| The fourth ſpecies conſiſts of Wale ranbicks 
In 5| ther men | we? fault | can ſpj, 
And blame | the mate | that dims | their eye. 


The fifth ſpecies conſiſts of five iambicks, 
The dumb | ſhill sing, the lame | bis critch| 
_ oforegs, 

And leap [ 40 | Zing li le | thi boind 6 ing ri, 


Peet of other quantities are meter ad- 
mitted, as 
Heark 4 | glad võice e the lonel I des| art hier 


- A e 


To 


vitho 


Ne 
additi 
And 
Since 
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To this ſpecies belongs blank os or verſe 
without rhyme, as | 
Pirfe& | within, | no out | ward Gid | require : 
Jud #ll | tempie | tion to | tranfgrife | repel. 


Or, O Pro | phet of | glad tid Inge. F niſber 
ut mat hope. {Nix clear I inideirfland 
Wheat oft | my fead| ig I 1 _ 

fearch'd | in ohms. 


The fixth ſpecies. of an iambick is called 
Alexandrine, from à poem written on the life 


of Alexander, and conſiſts of fix iambuſes, as 


Fir thou | art but dis, | be hum Ble and | 


be wiſe. 


The ſeventh ſpecies confiſts 1 —— 
„ 
And as | the mind | i fach 4 man x | this bath 1 
6 ling | udn gone... 


1 ane verſe ſometimes nales * 
additional ſhort ſyllable, as r { 
And will | revenge | may rift | cntint\2d, 

Since drums and parch| mint were | invant\ed. 


8 2 ME 
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Of Taocnarc VERSE. 


It is called trochaic from its rapidity, and 
becauſe that foot predominates through every 
W „ 


Trochaic verſe conſiſts of one, two, three, 
and ſometimes four feet; and very often. takes 
an additional long ſyllable. 


”- 


Example of ane trochee, and a long lab: 
Tumult ceaſe, 
Sink to | peace. 


Example of two möchte; or a pure rochale: 
O*er the | mountain, 
Near 2 2 | fountain.* 8 


Example of three trochees, with an ad- 
_ ditional long ſyllable : 

Glittring flones and | goldin | things, 
Wealth and | hondirs | that have | wings, 
Ever | flit ring | to be | gone, 

I could | never | call my | own, 


This meaſure i is too ſhort for any ſerious ſubject. 
| Example 


Ex 
| De. 


Ex 


irll pl 
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Example of four trochees: b 
* at | once his 1 prey fi 1 render d.- 


very i Ls - 1 \y ? 

ree, Of AxararsrIC VERSE. , OT” 

ket W n is called anapzſtic from being con the. 
contrary to the 2 * 

* It conſiſts of one, two, three, or four 
mapæſts, and the emphaſis muſt be placed on 
erery third ſyllable. 

ic: | 

| one anapæſt is too ſhort to be continued. 
Example of one anapeſt 1 1 
** But in vain 
Dry complain. | 
Fxample of two anapæſts: 
For no arts n Zuail. 


The anapæſtick form often takes an Kmbug 1 in the . 
irll place. = 


. Kanal 
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Example of three anapæſts: 
I am mon | arch of all | I fürvey, 


And my right | there is none | to diſpũte; 


From the cen | tr# all roind | to thi ſea, 


1 im Lord if thi fowl And thi brite. 


Example of four anapæſts: 


At the cliſe of 
fl. 


It is called dactylick from that foot prevail 
ing, and ſignifies a finger, or rather the joints 
of a finger, that is, of one long and two ſhort 
ones. 


This meafure is the moſt uncommon of all, 
as a verſe of pure dactyls is very ſeldom ſeen. 


Of DacrtyLick VERSE. 


I | heard ind wiis | flow tn be livve, 
But] naw with my | ejes I bt | hild 


Much | more than my | heart cottld cùn | ceive, 
Or | language could E Laue bild. 


The 


the Gay | cohin the ham Jags is 


Whic 
lick 


Al 
to thi 


e 
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The preceding ſpceimens ' are the * 
forms of each kind of verſ ee. 


Regularity of feet is not always obſerved 
by writers of poetry; but ſometimes they begin 
m iambick verſe with a trochee, and the dac- 
lick verſe is ſomerimes begun with a ſhort 
fllable, and ends with a long ſyllable, as 
4s | musing I | rang'd in the | meads. all a\lone. 


But by beginning wich an iambick, the reſt 
of this verſe falls into anapæſts, as 
As mi |sing I rang'd | inthe mẽadt ail Mine, 


Which ſhews how much d and dac- 
lick verſe are connected. 


All kinds of Engliſh verſe may be reduced 
o the meaſures above deſcribed. | 


There 
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I here are two figures uſed as poetical li. 
cences, viz. a Synalæpha and Syneæreſis. 


iſt. A ſynalæpha cuts off e, o, and y, when 
the next word begins with a vowel, or 6 not 
aſpirated, as | | 
thy aerial. 
When Adam thus to Eve. Fair confort „ 1% hour 
Of night———— 


To whom thus Eve, with perſect beaut? aders 4. | 


POPE.. 


T' enjoy is to. obey. 


24. A fſynzereſis is when two ſhort vowels 
come together in one ſyllable, as 
nation, ſpecial, chariot, ancient; 


Pronounced, naſhon, ſpeſhal, charot, anſbent. | 


Or by the elifion of a ſhort vowel before a 
lquid, as 4 
av rice, pow'r, for avarice, power. 


85 ſpake our gen ral mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction—— 


Of 


els 


Of 
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or Taz USE os CAPITALS. 


8 ; 
13% . 82 


T was uſual, ſome years ſince, to begin almoſt 

every noun with a capital letter; but at 

preſent they are generally laid ae, except in 
the following caſes. 


1. To the firſt word of every book, chap- 
ter, letter, or ſentence. . 


2. To every ſubſtantive of | 1 EYE 
cancy. | | | : 

3. To the different appellations of the Deity; 
as God, Fehovah, Jab, the Lord, the Almighty, 


the Supreme Being, Providence, Chriſt, the 
Mefiah, the Holy One, the Holy Ghoſt. © 


4. To 
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4. To ie very remarkable e 


IAM THAT I AM. —— 2 
MENE MENE TEKEL UPHARSIN. 


4 To proper names of perſons, places, 


rivers, ſhips, as 
George, England, London, Snowden, 


the Thames, the 4 Albion, &c. 


6. To adjeAives derived 5 the names 
of countries, as 
Agyptian, Grecian, alan, French, Engliſh, 
Scotch, Iriſh, &c. from Egypt, Greece, 
Haly, France, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
&c. 1. ieee 0 ny 


=O To 9 word of every. line of poetry. 


8. The pronoun J and the {Sg 0, 
muſt written in ed. 


& cpa mad en be inn in th mit 
of a word. $1.5 "BOTH Lo : 14 


A 


: | | The 


after | 
duced 
given 


| 
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A 


The firſt word of any ſentence taken from 
m author, and quoted in the words of the 
thor, though it may not come immediately 
after a period. But if the quotation be intro- 
duced in different words, and only the ſenſe 


given, a capital is not neceſſary, as 


1. Paul the apofile ſaith, ** Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and Weep with them 
that Weep. % 


ces, 


2. Paul the apoſtle adviſed the Romans to 
rejoice with them that rejoiced, and to 


Weep, &c. 
/ 


a ces wet ems. "Oe 


_— — —_—————— — 
— — 


; 2 
— coeun ceded 


| 
| 


| 
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Or PUNCTUATION, OR POINTIN 6, 


TI UNCTUATION is the art of dividing a 
treatiſe into periods, or ſentences; by 
marks, which are called points, or ſtops. They 

alſo expreſs the pauſes in reading, and regulate 
* the elevation and cadence of the voice. 


There are fix pauſes or ſtops : 


a comma : 
a ſemicolon 3 
a colon : 
a period . 
a note of interrogation ? 


a note of admiration 


readir 


tences 
period 
Cli 


0 


0 
; 


— 
— 
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Of a Comm. 


A comma requires the ſhörteſt pauſe in 
reading, and notes the leaſt diviſion of ſen- 
tences. Frequent commas give perſpicuity to a 
period, as | | 

Climate, foil, laws, cuſtoms, food, and other . 

accidental di Herencer, have produced an 
aſtoniſhing variety in the complexion, fea- 
tures, manners, and faculties, of the human 


Note,—ln reading either proſe or 4 the 


yoice ſhould always be kept elevated at a 
comma. 


Of a Semicolon. 


A ſemicolon i is half a colon in point of time, 
notes a greater pauſe chan that of a comma, 
and a greater conſtructive part of a ſentence, as 

M odeſty i. is one of the chief ornaments of youth ; 

and it has alwdjs been emed 4 gebe f 


So a - 


Hf merit. pr 
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A ſemicolon alſo marks the oppoſition of dom 


different parts of a ſentence, as colo 
A wiſe ſon maketh a glad father ; but a fooliſh 1 * 
ſon is the heavineſs of his mother. 


It alſo ſuſpends the ſenſe of a ſentence 
through ſeveral parts, connecting, at laſt, the 
whole into one concluſion, as | 


Though his induſtry ſhould not meet with its 
deſerved reward ; though friends, to whom 
he looks up for aſſiſtance, ſhould deſert him; 1 7 
and, where he looks for encouragement, he 
ſhould meet with diſappointment ; he may 
till have the approbation of his conſcience, 
in having done bis beſt, in that which be 
believed to be a good cauſe. 


; . -. .,| Ota Colon. 
| 1 | aſke 
A colon is a pauſe greater than that of a end 
ſemicolon, but leſs than that of the period; and 
bounds the greater part of the ſentence, of 
which the ſenſe is complete in itſelf ; as it ſel· 
. dom 
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of dom happens that there are more than one 


colon in a ſentence, as 


Ii An idle man is a monſter in the creation: ; 
every thing around him it active. 

Of a Period. 

nce 7 


the A period is the longeſt pauſe, and implies a 
perfect ſentence, not connected in conſtruction 
with a ſubſequent ſentence, and has this mark 


oy at the end of-it (.) as 
m; The uſe of learning is not to promre . | 
he applauſe, or excite vain admiration ; but to 
nay make the poſſeſſor more virtuous and uſeful 
ce, to ſociety; and his virtue à more conſpicuous 
he example to thoſe that are illiterate. 
ora a Note of f Interrogation | 
A note of interrogation denotes a queſtion 
aſked, and has the character A at che 
* 2 end of the ſentence, as 


Who wrote the letter ? 


T2 | Of 
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Of a Note of Admiration. 


A note of admiration is placed after an in- 
ierjection, and ſuch words as expreſs wonder, as 
Alas / 0 times! O manners! 


The difference between an n exclamatory and 
an interrogative ſentence, i is this: 

When any wonder or admiration is expreſſed 
in a ſentence, and no anſwer is expected, it 
my n have the note {of admiration, 


The note of ner brite is not 10 froquendy 
DOLDIG AD de. 


A Paremtbeks is marked thus (). 


A parentheſis encloſes, within one ſentence, 
another which is neither neceſſary to the 
ſenſe nor affects the conſtruction: it requires a 
depreſſion of the voice, with a pauſe longer 
than a comma, as 

Pride, in fome particular diſguife or other 

(often à ſecret to the proud man himſelf) is 
the mot ordinary ſpring action among men. 


No 


whe 
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No certain rules can be given reſpecting the 
duration or exact quantity of the pauſes, . but 
rather the proportion they bear one to another, 


whether we read quickly or ſlowly. 


A Paragraph is marked thus J. 


A paragraph implies a diſtin& part of a diſ- 
courſe, or the beginning of a new ſubje&, and 
the pauſe ſhould be longer than at a period. 
T us character is often uſed in the Old and 


C Then Herod, when he ſaw that he was 
mocked of the wiſe men, was exceeding wroth. 
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Characters uſed in grammar, rhetoric, and or m 

92117088 02 5715 75, e e over 


Apoſtrophe 9 
Aſteriſk 5 
733 55 * 7 
Brace $ 
'Caret * 
5 Crotchets LJ 
Dieæreſis or Dialyſis 
Ellipfs — or. 
Hyphen 3 
Index 7 
Obeliſk * 
Quotation * 
Section 8 
Parrallels j 
Accent | x 
A long ſyllable : 
A ſhort ſyllable 7 
Th 
duce 


An 
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Is apoſtrophe fignifes the omiſliqn of one 
nd or more letters, and has this character placed 


over the line, inſtead of the letter omitted, as 


w 


een for | even 2 
th* extenſive the extenſive 
tho” though 
GE: io 008 Cs 
r it is | ; 
tat it was © , 
bill it will « £34.23 
Poe © F hawe A 
PS wn Lhd ah a0 
lov'd loueu 8 
plac d placed 
might'/t mighte/t 
could cult 

; ſpould'ſt ſhouldeſt 7 


would /t 1117 4 woulde/e, 


The uſe of apoſtrophes, in verſe, is to re- 
duce a line to its proper meaſure, | 


An 
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An afteriſk * is ſet over a word, or a ſentence, 
to refer to the margin or bottom of the page. 


Several aſteriſks, placed thus e, imply 
that there is ſomething wanting. 


A brace g is uſed ar the end of a triple; 


or three lines which have the ſame rhyme, 

thus : 5 
Not all the ſtill that mortals have, 

Can ftop the hand of death, or ſave 


Their fellow mortals from the grave. 


Braces are alſo frequently uſed to connect a 
number of words with one common term, in 


order to prevent repetition, as - 


noun 
pronoun 


declined. 
verb 


A carct 


nce, 
ge. 


nply 


plet, 
me, 


„ in 


aret 
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A caret a ſignifies wanting, and denotes that 
there is ſomething inſerted, or interlined, which 
ſhould have regularly come in where the cha- 
racter is placed, as 
FF 

The ancient way writing among the Greeks 
2 
and Romans, was in capitals. 


Crotchets, or brackets, [ ] ſerve to indude 
words or ſentences which explain the preceding 
word, as. | 


A iron of { concerning] Eg grammar. 


A diæreſis fignifies a diviſion: a a dialyſis * 
ingnifles a diffolution; or a dphrhong dividett 
into tWO red 


? 


Both theſe names are given for the fume 
thing, but its general character is called by the 
former name. It is uſed when two vowels 
come together, and make two diſtin& ſyllables; 
and the points are always placed over the latter 
vowel as 


 coiperate, coe val, aerial, wr 


Ellipſis 


, Lo 
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Ellipfis — ſignifies à deficiency, and is 
uſed when ſome letters in a word, or ſome 


words in a ſentence, or verſe, are omitted, ax 
R—z for king, | 
fer prince, 
d—e for duke. 


R now then this truth 


A hyphen is uſed in connecting compound 
Vords, and in dividing ſyllables, as 
wach- man, jig-tree, f 


It is alſo uſed when a word is divided, and 
the firſt part is written at the end of one ar 
and the latter at the beginning of another: 
this caſe the kyphes i is * at the end of te 
- rſt line. | 


| Index Sgulkes a pointer te; the charities i 
| a hand with the fore finger extended ; and 
ſhews that there is ſomething remarkable in 
the paſſage, worthy of particular notice, as 

& Evil communications corrupt good manners. 


Obclikk 


to ſor 
uteri. 
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4 is} Obeliſk f, or dagger, refers to — in 

ome ie margin or bottom of the page. Sometimes 

, az is uſed in dictionaries to point out an obſolete 
word. | 


A quotation © is denoted by one or two 
nverted commas, and ſhews that the author's 
own words are quoted or tranſcribed ; and by 

zund None or two commas in a direct poſition, placed 
u the end of the paſſage quoted: thus, 
De ſpacious firmament on high.” AnD,jMe. 


A ſection $ ſignifies diviſion, and is uſed for 


and | | 
line, © ©viding chapters into ſmaller _ 
: in 6 Wm 


the The character is made J. the initials of 
two Latin words, 


Signum fn; ; that1 is, the fon of a ſection. 


Parallels | are ſometimes uſed as references 
to ſomething in the margin or bottom. See 
alteriſk, | | 
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| On Accents. 

Accentual marks are very ſeldom uſed in 
Engliſh, except in ſpelling-books and dic. 
tionaries, to mark the ſyllables that require a 
peculiar ſtreſs of the voice. 


A long fyllable. A ſyllable is long when 
the tongue dwells. longer upon one ſyllable 
than upon' another, in the fame word, as 

.  priddently, moùntainous, languiſhing. 


. A ſhort ſyllable. A ſyllable. is ſhort when 


the tongue paſſes quickly over the vowel, as 


oriental, animadvuert, benefattor.. 
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T. 


in 


die. 

re 2 2 
APPENDIX. 

hen 

ble 1 2 

EXERCISES 
To be made by the Rules given for the 

Declenſion of Nouns. 

"= II E following nouns may be declined 


either by the firſt example in the gram- 
mar ſimply, as in page 38. 


Or completely by the help of prepoſitions, 
according to the ſecond example, as in page 42. 


Decline king, queen, boy, girl, pen, leſſon, bird, 


_ beaſt, river, mauntains, Ven, ſhip, 
| proof, kingdom. | 


U _ Decline 


IX. 
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Ded apple, eye, horſe, ewe, table, ſtrife, 


ue, tree, iruſtee, bee, yew, ſen, 
plea. | 


Decline arch, buſh, ditch, fiſh, church, leech, 
. watch, witneſs, diftreſs, exceſs, hiſs, 
box, fox. 


Decline berry, city, country, cherry, cry, duty, 
luxury, party, quantity, quality, 
guery, 2 turkey, valley. 


Decline caff, half, leaf, loaf, . for 
| th ftaf, thief, 128 % of 
wife (45 


Decline man, woman, brother, child, ox, louſe, 


mouſe, -gooſe, penny, foot, tooth, cow, 
o, BY die. 


Decline ſheep, 4 


D. 


De 


Ce 


ce 


Cc 
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Of Adjectives with Subſtantives. 


Decline @ young man, 
an old woman, 
a good boy, 
a little child. 


Of Pronouns with Subſtantives. 


Dedine/ehis beat” 


that city, 


another houſe. 


Compare the following Adhectives. 


Compare cold, bot, great, tall, flow, cok 


long, ſhort, weak, firm, clear, bright, 
four, faeet, high, low. 


Com pare carele fe, L deceitful, Joan 
tiful, ungrateful, importunate, diffi- 


cult, covetous, — polite, 2 y, 
pretty. 


Compare much, late, near, ſoon, 1 many, old, 
good, little, Pad, under, uppers 
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of the Conjucarion of Vers, 
AcTivg and NevUTER. 


| Tudicati ve M ood. - 


Preſent tenſe. 
Singular, | Plural. 


1. Hear 1. ride 
2. teach 2. fee 
. read 3. fall. 


Or with the auxiliary verde as or am, and 
the preſent participle. 


Preterimperſett tenſe, 
Singular. Plural. 
t. Learn a. felt 
ev 1 Wh gi 1 E buy 
3. dine 3 5nd. 
Or with the — verbs did or War, and 
the 'Freſenc participle. | 


N none, 

Sin alles. | Phural. 
[. Anſwer | 1. lead. 
2. promiſe 2. drive 
3 ca! OY e 


10 8 9 Preter- 


ind 


nd 
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Preterpluperfect tenſe. 


Singular. Nlural. 
1. Sleep, 1. awake | 


2. leave - . 2. beg. 


233. 


* 


3. dreum 3. ſpend. þ 


Singular. ' Plural. 
1. Drink I. write 
2. dra 2. read 
3. ſee 3. teach. 


Future perfect tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. See 1. fell 2 
2. bear ' 2. read 
3. inquire 3. teach. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 
1. Stay 1. call 
2. come 2. go 
3- give 23. walk. 


U 3 


* - 


Future imperfe& tenſe. 


Subjundlive 


Subjun#ive' Mood. 


Preſent tenſe. 3 


Singular. Plural. | 
I 1. Perceive © 1. adviſe : if 
CCT 
3. chogſe 3. receive. 
Preterimperfect tenſe. 
| Singular, Plural. 
If 1. Comply 1. perſfſſt © 
2. call 2. ſucceed © If 
3. 80 3. expect. 
Preterperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
If 1. Admit 1. fruſtrate 
2. deceive 2. conceal 
3. alls 3. deceive. 
Preterpluperfe& tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
If 1. Go | I. pleaſe 


2. ſufer 2. name 
= 23. „.. 
* = Fature 
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Future imperfect tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 


If 1. Obey hs begin 
2. refuſe 2. obſerve 


3. deny 3. \defend. 


Future perfect tenſe. 
Singular. Tr | P lural. OM 


2. ſpeak 2. call 
3. hearken 3. warn. 


 Infinttrve Mood. 
h Preſent tenſe. 


Preterperfe@ tenſe. 
Teach. © 


Future tenſe. 
Read. 


c | | Participles. . 
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Preſent tenſe. - 
Place. 


Perfect tenſe. 
Write. 


Compound perfect tenſe. 
Spin. 


Note, — The learner may conjugate any of 
theſe verbs completely, that is, n hae all 
the moods and tenſes. | 


U 
- 
— 
- * 1 5 


Of the ConJucaT1oN of Verbs when uſed 
paſſively; that is, with the verb neuter 10 be, 
and the paſt participle. 


Indicative Mood. 
Preſent tenſe. - 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Accuſe 1. warn 


2. ea | 2. forbid 
3«*diſturb 3. correct. 


A K 


468 by 


Preter- 


Preterimperfed tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Perplex 1. permit 


2. eſteem 2. guard 
3. name 3. ves. 
| Preterperfet tenſe. 
Singular: woe” Pliral.” 


1. Compel 1. deſpiſe 


*. are” he go 


1 " 


* f . & 378 
3 af Fance, 


5 11 teuſe. 
PO Plural. 
t. a 
2. adnit 2. beat - © 


3. tempt © 37 hart. 


\ 


Future ieee tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Inform I. protect 
2. fix 2. call 
3. ſend 3. bring. 


r. 
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3. prepare 3. ſuffer. 


PS 


a. 


Pane perfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Admoniſh 1. reduce 
2. place 2. extol 
3. hear 3. ſeek. 
Imperative Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Call 1. inform | 
2. teach 2. feed 
Ze Supply : Je Map. 
Subjunctive M; 00d. 
Preſent tenſe. abut, 
Singular, Plural. 
If 1. Love I. ſend 
2. catch % „. ride 
3. make 3. bring. 
Preterimperftet tenſe. ; 
Singular. s Plural. 
I. Inſtruct 1. alloco 
2. blame Wen 


Preter- 
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Preterperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Bind I. deceive 
2. hinder 2. puniſh 
3. neglect 3. feel. 
1 Preterpluperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Nane 1. Huri 
2. appoint 2. employ 
3. tell 3. forget. 
Future imperfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Tale 1. teach 
3. boſe 23 fell 
Future perfect tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. Hit I. find 
2. forbid 2. tell 
3. break 3. keep. 


Infiniti ve 
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Infiniti ve Mood. 
| Preſent tenſe. 

Bid. 
PreterperfeR tenſe: ns. A: 
WE. =: An 
Future tenſe. | Shi 
Spread. An 
She 
| 3 Th 
Participle. 18 t 
Preſent. Hy 
Find. | 12 
1175 upon 
Perfect. A] 
Leave. | IAxuy. ir 
£ We is ver) 
Ai 
N. B. The learner may, if the . think 1 
needful, n any of theſe verbs com- Th | 
pletely. | Ameri 
Af 
imell, 
A] 


EXERCISES 
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EXERCISES or BAD ENGLISH. 


ARTICLES. 


A apple is more pleaſant then a onion, 

An wind is a agitated air. 

A orange is ſweeter than a lemon. 

She is a intelligent woman. 

An horſe is a uſeful animal. 

She is a heireſs to a eſtate. 

Thou art a honeſt man. 
ls there a hoſtler to take this korſe ? 

He intends to build a hoſpital. 

A oftrich is a only bird which does not fit 
upon her eggs ; a heat of a ſun opens them. 

A England is the fruitful and pleaſant coun- 
ty, in which a air is temperate, but a weather 
is very inconſtant. 

A ſpring, a ſummer, a a. autumn, and 2a win 
ter, are a four ſeaſons of a year. 
5 The Europe, the Aſia, the Africa, and the 
I America, are a four parts of a world. 

A ſight, a hearing, a feeling, a taſte, and a 
ſmell, are a five natural ſenſes, 
A Naples is the peninſula, 

3 Ew 5 He 


Bo 


—— 2 
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He is ſuch a one as I never ſaw. - Th 
Oſtener he taſtes it, better he likes it. — 
| 4 | FT 
3 He 
Nouxs. he ac 
Theſe are his mother gloves. 
Such was the father cares. 
Homers Iliad. 
Ciceros Offices. 
Penns Reflection and Maxim. 
Call at James Phillips the bookſellers. Hi 
A good girl obeys her mothers commands, I - 
Has he been at his fathers. Sea £ Th 
A eclipfe ſun 1s by the moon intervention. Hi 
p A eclipſe moon is by the earth interpoſition. Vs 
| The executrix office. | 11 
It is Sarah, Ann, and Eliza book. 1 He 
1 have ſeen a poem of Cowpers, Us 
Newton optics. 5 | Ta 
| * Euclid elements geometry. Gi 
By ones own choice. | Ir 
I To feel anothers woes. | Th 
ö Upon the leaſt touch of ones 2 . "mb 
| This is the king palace. 
| That is Mary his book. 


Vou and us have wrote our exerciſe. * 
J left. he and ſhe together i in the room. 


This is for he and ſhe. 
Let each mind themſelves. 
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This is Anne his cloak. 


This is the woman His cloak. 
That was the girls bonner. 
He ſummoned an aſſembly of biſhop, whom 


he e with the . A > Int 


Pia 5 
Perſonal. 


Him and her is going home. 


Her and him have leave to play. 


Thee and me ſhould learn our leſſons. 
Him and her have learned geography. _ 


= 


Her blames thou and I, W - 
Us obſerved ye ſtrictly. 
Take it from ſhe. 

Give them to he. | 
It is betwixt thou and I. 


r 
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Poſſeſſive. 

My book is thicker then thy. 

- Thy knife is ſharper then my. 
Mine arm is longer then her. 
Our houſes are lower then your. 
| Their ſheep are better then our. 


This horſe is your. 
Thine eyes are clearer then my. 


Demonſirative. 


That boys are idle. 

This girls are diligent. 

Them women are careleſs. 

Them men are working. 2 
Thou art not ſo learned as them girls. 

I have not been there this ſeven years. 
By that means I ſhall obtain it. 0 


Relative. 


The man which 1 is diligent deſerves encou- 


ragement. 


The girl which he ſaw is my ſiſter. 
That is the man which taught me French. 
ö ; * * The 
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The woman which. taught Socrates was 
Aſpaſia. f 

Who did ſhe ſee? 

She which thou fav. 

Which of them two girls do — two knives 
belong to. 

Give her them pens. 

Who did he look for. 


He portion'd maids, apprenticed orphans, 
bleſt 

The young which labour, and the old which 
reſt. 


VERBS. 


J writes, thou ſee, he read. 

We loves, ye ſays, they ſits. 

Lis writing, thou is playing, he are going. 
Me is trying, ve is teaching, they is coming. 

I does think, thou doth expect, he do ſtrive. 

We does know, ye does teach, they does 
hear. | 

I has ſhewn, thou bath not written, he Rave 
ſpoken. 

Hath I ſnewu? Hath thou written? Hath 
1 8 f 


4, 


x 3 | The | 
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The mails is arrived. 3 

. The dictionary were printed. 1 
Is the houſes ſold? 1 
Was thy fiſters come? V 

K the cows milked ? 5 
Was the oxen fed? 7 
Thou forget thy leſſon. 1 
The ſhoes is ſoled: Ee F 
Where was ye when lie come. | ag 
We was in the garden. | L 
Ihe lanes is very dirty. if 
Has thy brothers been at ſchool. T 
L frequently ſees him. | ploy 
Thou and thy filter has been playing. V 
Has thy father and mother been here. T 
The earth and moon is planets.. I; 
Has the houſes been fold, 1 — 
My uncle and aunt is gone ont. | 8 
Clouds and fogs is formed out of the va- T 
pours of the earth. beir 


Weakneſs, fear, melancholy, and ignorance T 

is the ſources of ſuperſtition. | T 

There are in. every; plant a- certain quality, v 

which render it wholeſome, or hurtful. UH 

A A traveller often relate things quite. other- v 
wile than they is. 
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Who waſt there? 

There was him and his ddr} 

T is ſure that it was not her. 

Whom do thee take I to be. 

He invitedſt my ſiſter and me. 

That is ſhe which teach the girls. 

Let thou and I examining the book. 

Eaſt, weſt, north, and” ſouth, is the four 
cardinal points. 

E and my ſiſter has learned our leflons. 

John and his father has been to London. 

To teach children are a commendable em- 
ployment. 

Which of thoſe girls are thy ſiſter. 

The people is very induſtrious. | 

In that country the peaſantry goes barefoor; 
and the middle ſort makes. uſes: of es 


hoes. 
The court of Rome were not without fo- 


licitude. 
The parliament meet laſt week. 
The Houſe of- Commons were aſſembled: 
What ail him? 
| He aileſt nothing. 
We be twelve brechren. 


Take 
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Take heed leſt thou lets her fall; | i 
This houſe are to be let. N 
If 

PARTICIPLES. 11 1 

| 1 
I which has ſee them. 1 
She was deſire him and her to 80. : 


Thou has give the money. 

F has ſend you the book. 

Has thou be at the market. 
Ye was blame him and her. 

Thou have ſtrove to finiſh it. 

She ſhould have ſpoke... _ 

The moon have roſe. F 

Thou had gave her the grammar. | 
Ve have miſtook. x 

The tree was blew down. 


Let him finiſh what he have began. 1 
She have wrote her letter. N a 
No pains has been took. | 3 

Several houſes was ſhook by the wind. 

He 
Advice have been gave. N 
There's three of them has been here to ſee e 


us. 


. 
* 


The 
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The ſtick is broke. 

The candle is blew out. 

His companion have forſook him. 
It was not wrote on parchment. 

It ſome event hadſt not fell out. 

The cloak is hanged. 

The boats was drove on ſhore. 
He will be choſe clerk. 

Aſk how much is owing, 

See what is wanting. 

Poverty turns our thought too much upon 
ſupply our want; and riches wren enjoy our 
ſuperfluities. | 


- __ ADJECTIVES. - 


My brother is more taller than thine. 

Thy fiſter be more older than mine. 

Her niece reads much more worſer then 
ſhe did, TEL 

Thy brother is more ſtronger then mine, 


He grows more wiſer and more better. 


Nothing is more worſer for a young man 


than bad company. 


Alexander 
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Alexander was at laſt convinced how much 
more happier he was, who deſired nothing 
then he who covered the rune of the 
whole world. 1801 10 920 

The more I examine i, the more vert [ 
like it. „og 3 

In the moſt tablet g times. | 

This are the chiefeſt 3 

The moſt extremeſt parts of Africa; or 

That on the ſeas extremeſt border ſtood. 

One of the firſt e inne of 
HE” 22 1017 
The moſt greaceſt ons of che e 
of mankind, is little leſs then driving a trade 

of deception. | 
The city of Troy was formerly the moſt 
famouſeſt of leſſer Aſia. 
The moſt aneienteſt and moſt univerſal idol- 
nary was that of the fun. 


— 


* 


o 1 . #1 


Abvz Rs. 


ich 


ng 
he 


1 


oſt 


1 


Extreme jealous. 
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ADVERBS., - 


4 oy * % , 8 - 4 A 1 4 
. 1 k 4 4 b : * . ” » 5 a 
4 0 — 


Ignorant people are obltinate generally. 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and all others lan- 


guage, which are found in books only, are 
dead languages. 


The Parthians were the moſt ble people 


of the eaſt formerly. 


Rice acquires it greateſt perfection where in 


Aſia it is the ufual food of the inhabitants. 
He doth not intend never to go again. 


She cannot reſt no where. 

They will not have none. 

I would rather not have no more. 
I have not heard no news to day. 
It!is two days ago fince he came. 
How exceeding cold it hath been, 


The people are miſerable poor. 
Our money being near finiſhed. 


What the conſequence of this management 
are like to be. 


She came agreeable to ber promiſe. 
He 
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He behaves conformable to the rules of "_ 
| ſchool. | 
I wrote to her previous to my going. 
She neither ſcarcely can ſee or hear. 
I have not been no where. 
She came here this morning, and went there 
this evening. PST 
He walked from henee to London in firy 
minute, and from thence to Tottenham in a 
hour and an half 
Inform I whether he rides nor walks. 
Where waſt thou going when ſhe met thee. 
We treated him more kindly then he de- 
ſerved. | | 
How very uncivil he behaved. 


| ConJuNCTiONs. 

John and thee have been idle. 

Haſt thee bought the paper for her and 1 
Ve went ſooner then me. 
She hath not read fo well as thee. 

If thou is my father's ſervant, 
Though ſhe calls, he do not go. 
Except he goes wich me. 


22 


Unleſs 


the 


ere 
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Unleſs he writes to her. © 

I do not mind, whether he tells or no. 

See that he writes to his uncle. 

Neither flatter others, or permit others to 
fatter thee. 

Conſcience will preſerves thee from error, 
provided thou attends to its ſuggeſtions, 
I intend to walk, except it rains. 

If thou art clean and warm it is ſufficient, 
for more doth but rob the poor and pleaſe the 
wanton. | 


' PkREPOSITIONS. 


I board with ſhe who ſtands at that door. 

Who was thee writing to 4 

Who does he go with ? 

To who was ſhe ſpeaking ? 

Does thee know who thou ſpeakeſt to? 
Who does this book belong to? 

He gave this grammar to I. 

I bought that book for thou. 

He repeated the leſſon with we. =_ 

She ſent the letter by they. 
L received a preſent from he. =_ 
It is a heavy load upon he. 

* On 
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#1 On Languages. b The! 


A underſtanding of language ſerve for a 
introduction to all a ſcience. Us thereby comes 

to the knowledge of the great many curious 

point with very. leaſt trouble: for, by this In 

means all time and country lies open to we. cach 

Us becomes in the manner contemporary with 

all age and inhabitants of the world, and to 

be qualify to converſe with the moſt learnedeſt 

man, which to be alway at hand, and who i *: I 

uſeful * and agreeable converſation enrich ©] 2. 1 

the minds, and teach we to make a equal | 

advantage of the virtue and vice of mankind. 3. 1 

Without the aſſiſtance of language all this | 

oracle to be dumb to we! And for want of | 4 I 

have the key who canſt admit we to this trea- 

ſures, us remain poor in the midſt of intercſt- I 5+ ! 

n, +... $2! 
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The Method of ParsINnG SENTENCES by the 


Rules of Grammar, 
Hlaſtrated by Examples. | 


In parſing, foi conſider waat part of ſpeech 8 


each word is. 


1 
—— 
* 


A Parking Table, 


1 7 


». If an article, of what fort, why- uſed. 


2. If a ſubRtantive, of what e bella, 
number, caſe. | 

3˙ If a pronoun, of what ſort, perſon, gender, 
number, caſG. 

4. If a verb, of what ot, ood, eſe num- 
ber, perſan. 

5. If a participle, of — fort; 4 Shar 
verb. 

6. If an adjective, of what degree of com- 

pariſon, with what does it agree. „ 


7. If an adverb, of what ſort. 


8. If a conjunction, how known. 
9. If a prepoſition, how known. 


10. If an interjection, how known. 


Example 


a 
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Example Firlt. 
| 71 


Virtue affords true happineſs 


Virtue—A noun ſubſtantive, neuter. gender, 
ſingular number, and nominative caſe. tg 
the verb affords. 

f; v7 A | Tru 
Rule, The word that anſwers to the 
queſtion Who? or What? with the verh, 

is the nominative caſe to the verb. See 

Grammar, page 154, note. 4 

7 We. 5. 1% Won +; * 

When a ſubſtantive has, no article to 
limit it, it is taken in its largeſt ſcnſe, as 
Man is born to trouble. See Grammar 


age 23. 
Page 23 Hap 


Afords—A verb active, from the verb to afford, 
indicative mood, preſent tenſe, fingular 
number, and third perſon, and agrees 

with its nominative caſe, virtue, in num- 
ber, and perſon. 


Rule. 
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Rule. A verb agrees with its nomina- 
tive caſe in number and perſon; that is, 
if that be of the ſingular or plural num- 

ber, this muſt be ſo too; and if that be 
of the firſt, ſecond, or third perſon, this 
ler, muſt be of the ſame.. See Grammar, 


420 page 154. 


True—An: adjective of the poſitive degree, 


2 agreeing with the ſubſtantive happineſs. 
dee | Rule. In Engliſh; adjectives have no 


variation of caſe, gender, or number, but 
are underſtood conſtantly to agree with 
0 the ſubſtantive in all three. See Gram- 


mar, page 162. 


Happineſs A noun ſubſtantive, neuter gender, 
ſingular number, and accuſative caſe, go- 
verned by the verb active affords. 


cs Rule. A verb active governs tlie ob- 
m- lique caſe; that is, requires the noun or 
| pronoun to be put in the accuſative caſe. 

See Grammar, page 158. 


le, 5 v3 Example 
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Ane Second. 


4 leaf ing variety is di Jrernib aulas the 
_ =obole viſible creation. 


A—An indefinite EPL 


Rule. A is an indefinite article, and 


means one, with reference to more, and 


is placed before ſubſtantives of the ſin- 
gular number only. See Grammar, p. 22. 


Pleaſing A participle preſent, from the verb 
to pleaſe, and is joined to the noun variety. 


Rule. Participles have no variation of 
gender, or number, and are joined to 
ſubſtantives in both numbers. See Gram- 
mar, page 64 and 65.. | 


Varicty—A noufi ſubſtantive, neuter gender, 
ſingular number, and nominative caſe to 
the verb is. | 


Rule. The word that anfwers, &c. 


Is 


Throu, 
. 


a 
it 
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A verb neuter, from to be, indicative mood, 

preſent tenſe, ſingular number, and third 

perſon, agreeing with its nominative caſe 
variety, in number and perſon. 


Rule. A verb agrees with its nomi- 
native caſe, &c. | 


a> 


Diſcernible— An adjective of the poſitive degree, 
ſingular number, nominative caſe, agree- 
ing with the noun ſubſtantive variety. 


Rule. In Engliſh, &c. 

Allo, Rule. The verb 70 be requires the 
ſame caſe to follow it, as that which goes 
before. See Grammar, page 159. 


Throughout—A prepoſition, requiring the accu- 
ſative caſe after it. | 


Rule. Prepoſitions always govern the 
oblique caſe. See Grammar, page 178. 


The—A definitive article. 


Rule. The is a definite article, and 
always determines the thing before which 
it is put. See Grammar, page 22. 


Whole 
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 Whale—An adjeftive of the poſitive degree, 


ſingular number, accufative caſe, agreeing 


with the noun ſubſtantive creation. 


Rule. In b ratio. be. 


* * 


Viſible—An adjective of the n degree, & &c. 
2 above. 


Creatin A noun fubſtantive, neuter gender, 


ſingular number, and accuſative caſe, go- 


verned by the prepoſition throughout. 


Rule. Prepoſitions, &c. 


Example Third. 


The ancients ſeparated the corn from the ear, by 
cauſing an ox to trample on the ſheaves. 


The—A definite article. 


Ancients 


An 


Sep 


The 


Cor 


Fro; 
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e, Ancient. — A noun ſubſtantive, maſculine gen- 
g der, plural number, and nominative caſe, 
to the verb . 5 N 


— 


Rule. The wordqias anſwers, &c. 


c. Scparated -A verb active, from to ſeparate, in- 
dicative mood, preterimperſect tenſe, plural 
number, and third perſon, agreeing with 
the nominative caſe ancients,” in number 
11 perſon. | 


3 | 
Rule. A verb agrees, &c. 


The -A dcſinite article. 1 10 
Corn A noun ſubſtantive, neuter gender, ſin- 


gular number, and accuſative caſe; 80: 
verned oO the verb active eee 


/ Rule. A verb aftive governs, & 
From—A prepoſition. 


7 | | The 
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The—A definite article, &c. 


Ear—A noun ſabſtantive, neuter gender, ſin- 
gular number, and ablative caſe, and go- 


.- verned by the prepoſition From. f 


Rule. 3 always, &c. 


Canin mchte of * 3 wat, 
from the verb to cauſe. 


An—An Wray ** 0 


Rule. An is placed before ſubſtantives 
of the ſingular number only, and ſuch as 
begin with a vowel, or 5 ſilent, as an or- 


chard, &c. See Grammar, page 160. 


GA noun ſubſtantive, : maſculine gender, 
| ſingular number, and accuſative caſe, and 
governed by the participle cauſing. 


Rule. Participles which are derived 


from verbs active require the oblique caſe 


after them. Page 160. 


To 


To- 


Tea 


On- 


The 


8 he, 
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To—A prepoſition, ſerving for the ſign of the 
infinitive mood to the verb 

T rample—A. verb neuter, infinitive mood, 


preſent tenſe, governed by the prepoſition 
zo before it. 


Rule. The prepoſition to before a 
verb, is rhe ſign of the infinitive mood. 
Page 178. 


On -A prepoſition. 
7A definite article. 


5 8 noun ſubſtantive, neuer gender, 
plural number, accuſative caſe, governed 
by the prepoſition n. 


Rule. Prepoſitions always, &c. 


Example 
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Example Fourth. 


An idle boy who trifles over his books » knows not 
the value of learning. 


An—An indefinite article. 
| Rule. An is placed, &. 


Idle— An adjeftive of the poſitive degree, 
agreeing with the ſubſtantive boy. I 27: 


Rule. In Engliſh, adjectives have no 
variation, &c. | 


Boy—A noun ſubſtantive, maſculine gender, Os 
| ; 5 « | 
ſingular number, nominative caſe. 


Rule. The word that anſwers, &c. 


Who—A relative pronoun, third perſon, maſ- His 
culine gender, ſingular number, agreeing 
with its antecedent, bey; and alſo is the 
nominative caſe to the verb rifles. 


Rule. 
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Rule. Relative pronouns repreſent any 
noun, or preceding pronoun, and agree 
with their antecedent noun or pronoun, 
in caſe, gender, number, and perſon. 
See Grammar, page 149. 


Rule. A rclative pronoun may be 
the nominative caſe to the verb, if no 
other nominative come between it and the 

verb. See Grammar, page 150. 


mM vibe. verb neuter from #9 trifle; indica- 

tive mood, preſent tenſe, ſingular number, 

and third perſon, agreeing with its nomi- 
native caſe who, as above. 


Over—A prepoſition, requiring the accuſative 
caſc after it. 


Rule. Prepoſitions, &c. 


His—A pronoun poſſeſſive. 
Rule. Poſſeſſive pronouns, viz. my, thy, 


his, her, our, your, their, have no variation 
to ſnew either gender, number, or caſc; 
2 yet 
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yet they agree with- nouns of every gen- 
der, and of both numbers, and are placed 
before their ſubſtantives. 
3 Of 
Bool. A noun ſubſtantive, neuter gender, | 
plural number, and accuſative caſe, go. Lee 
verned by the prepoſition « over. 


Knows —A wot iter, tom the verb to know, 
indicative mood, preſent tenſe, fingular 
number, and third perſon, agreeing with 
the nominative caſe boy. 


Rule. A * agrees with i irs nomina- 
tive caſe, &c. 


N, An adverb of negation. 
Rule. An adverb muſt always be placed 
near that word to which it refers. See 
Grammar, page 170. 1 


Tbe—A definite article. J] Th 


Falue—A noun ſubſtantive, neuter gender, ſin- 
gular number, accuſative caſe, and 50. Th, 


verned by the verb knows. 


N 


SO 


1 
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Rule. A verb active governs the ob- 
lique caſe, &c. : 


Of—A prepoſition. 


Learning—A noun ſubſtantive, neuter gender, 


ſingular number, genitive caſe, and go- 
verned by the prepoſition of, denoting the 
genitive caſe. See Grammar, page 143. 


Rule. When two ſubſtantives come 


together, which ſignify different things, 
the former muſt be put in the genitive 


caſe, as Paul's Epiſtles ; or the latter may 
be put in the genitive caſe, with the pre- 
pofition of placed before it, as The epiſtles 
of Paul. | | 


. 4 


Example Fifth, 


The ſenſitive plant ſhrinks and recedes upon the 


leaſt touch of a finger. 


The—A definite article. 


aa; Senſitive 
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Senſitive—An adjective of the poſitive degree, 
agreeing with the ſubſtantive plant. 


Rule. In Engliſh, adjectives have no 
variation, &c. | 


Plant—A noun ſubſtantive, neuter gender, 
ſingular number, and nominative caſe to 


the verb ſhrinks. IG At” T! 


Rule. The word that anſwers to the 
_ queſtion who? or what ? &c. L. 
| Shrinks—A verb neuter, from the verb to 
_ forink; indicative mood, preſent tenſe, 
 fingular number, and third perſon, agree- 
ing with its nominative cafe plant, 1 in num- 7 

ber and perſon. 


Rule. A verb agrees with its nomi- 
native caſe, &c. 


And—A conjunction. BING 07 


Rule. A conjunction commonly joins 
the ſame caſes of nouns and pronouns, 
and moods and tenſes of verbs. See Gram- 
mar, Page 174. 

Recedes 


10 
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Recedes—A verb neuter, from the verb ts 

recede; indicative. mood, preſent tenſe, 

ſingular number, and third perſon, con- 
nected. with and. 


Upen—A prepoſition, requiring the accuſative 


caſe. 
The—A definite article. 


Lea: An adjective in the ſuperlative degree, 
agreeing with the ſubſtantive touch. 


Rule. In Engliſh, adjectives have no 


variation, &c. 


Touch -A noun ſubſtantive, neuter gender, 
ſingular number, and accuſative cafe, and 
governed by the prepoſition upon. 


Rule. Prepoſitions always govern, &c. 
Of —A prepoſition. 


A—An indefinite article. 


Rule. A is an indefinite article, &c. 


Z 3 Finger 
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Finger A noun ſubſtantive, neuter gender, 
ſingular number, and genitive caſe; go- 

verned by the prepoſition of, denoting the 
genitive caſe. 


Rule. When two ſubſtantives come 
together, &c. 


. 
— —— ᷣĩͤ—ů %, —— 
— 
- 
LI 


2 All the parts of ſpeech are illuſtrated in the 


following ſentence. The interjection is here 
thrown in to expreſs the affection of the 
ſpeaker: it might have been omitted with- 
out injuring the conſtruction. 


Example Sixth, 


The power of ſpeech is a faculty peculiar to man, 
and was be/tewed on him for the greateſt and 


moſt excellent uſes ; but alas ( how often is it 


perverted to the worſt of purpoſes ? 
Thc—A definite article. | 


Power—A noun ſubſtantive, nenter gender, 


ſingular number, and nominative caſe to 


the verb is. 


- | Rule. 


Fe 


Spe 


I 


Fi 


»F * LY 
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Rule. The word that anſwers, Kc. 


Of—A prepoſition, the ſign of the genitive 


caſe to the ſubſtantive 


Speech A noun ſubſtantive, neuter gender, 


ſingular number, and genitive caſe. 
Rule. When two ſubſtantives come 5 


together, &c. 


ſ5—A verb neuter, from to be; indicative 
mood, preſent tenſe, ſingular number, 
and third perſon, agreeing with its nomi- 
native caſe power, in number and perſon. 


Rule. A verb agrees with its nomi- 
native caſe, &c. | 


An indefinite article. 


Rule. A is an indefinite article, &c. 


Faculty—A noun ſubſtantive, neuter gender, 


ſingular number, and governed by the 
verb ic. 


Rule. 
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Rule. The verb 0 be requires the 


fame caſe to follow it, as that which goes 
before it. See Grammar, page 159. 


Peculiar—An adjective in the poſitive degree, 


ſingular number, nominative caſe, and 


agrees with the ſubſtantive faculty. 
Rule. In Engliſh, adjectives have no 
variation, &c. 


Alſo, Rule. An adjective is uſually 


placed immediately before its ſubſtantive: 


Except, when ſomething depends on the 
adjective. Sec Grammar, page 165. 


To—A prepoſition. 


Man—A noun ſubſtantive, maſculine gender, 


ſingular number, dative cafe, and governed. 


by the prepoſition f0. 


Rule. Prepoſitions always govern the 
oblique caſe. | 


And—A conjunction. 


Rule, | 


Or 


F 


Ti 
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Rule. A conjunction commonly joins, &c. 
Sometimes different moods and tenſes 


are connected together. See Grammar, 
Page 174. 


Ha.—A verb neuter, from to be ; indicative 
mood, - preterimperfe& tenſe, ſingular 
number, and third perſon, agreeing with 

the nominative caſe power, and uſed as a 
paſſive auxiliary to 


Begowed—A participle perfect, from the verb 
to beſtow. | 


On—A prepoſition, 

Him A perſonal pronoun, maſculine gender, 
ſingular number, accuſative caſe, and go- 
verned by the prepoſition on. 

Fir—A prepoſition, 


The—A definite article, 


Greateft 
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Greateſt—An adjective in the ſuperlative de- 
gree, agreeing with its ſubſtantive »/es. 


Rule. In Engliſh, adjectives have no 
variation, &c. 


And—A conjunction. 
Rule. A conjunction commonly joins 
the ſame caſes of nouns, &c. 


Me —An adverb, prefixed to the adjective 


excellent. 


Rule. Words of hon three, « or more 


ſyllables, form the ſuperlative degree, by 
placing nt, very, or leaf before the 


ee. See Grammar, page 121. 


Excellen.— An adjective, agreeing wich the ſub- 
ſtantive uſes. 


P Rule. In Engliſh, adjeAive have 12 
* variation, &c. 


_ Uſss—A noun fidſiancive, neuter gender, plu- 


ral number, dative caſe; governed by the 


prepoſition for. 
Rule. Prepoſitions always, Kc. 


But 


But 


Ala 


Ho 


07 


Its 


— 


- 
8 
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Bu- A conjunction. 5 

5 Rule. Others expreſs oppoſition of 

meaning in different ways, as although, 
but, &c. See Grammar, page 128. 


Alas An interjection. 


Rule. An interjeQion is a word thrown . 
into a ſentence to give it emphaſis, with- 
out varying its form either in ſignification 

or ſyntax. See Grammar, page 1 778. 


How An adverb of interrogation. See Gram- 


mar, Page 127. 


Often—An adverb of time. See Grammar, 
page 126. 


I;5—A verb neuter, from the verb to be, indi- 
cative mood, preſent tenſe, ſingular num- 
ber, and third perſon, &c. and uſed as an 
auxiliary paſſive to the participle perverted. 


 It—A pronoun, neuter gender, agreeing with 
the ſubſtantive Power. 


Rule. The pronoun if, though called 
neuter, not only repreſents things bur 
perſons of both genders. See Grammar, 


page 148. 


Perverted 
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Pervericd —A participle perfect, from the verb 
to pervert. 

Rule. Participles which are derived 
from verbs active, require the oblique 
caſe after them. See Grammar, p. 160, 


To—A prepoſition. 
The—A definitive article. 


Neg. An adjective in the ſuperlative degree, 
agreeing with the ſubſtantive purpoſe, not 
expreſſed but underſtood. 


A prepoſition ; the ſign of the genitive 
mes caſe to the ſubſtantive. _ 


Purpoſen— A noun, neuter gender, plural num- 
ber, genitive caſe. 


Rule. When two ſubſtantives come 
together, &c.* ; 


* The ſubſtantive parpaſe, underſtood, has ſo far a dif- 
ferent fignification from the ſubſtantive purpaſes, expreſſed, 
as the former word fignifes a bad purpoſe only, the latter, 

purpoſes in general: therefore they are referable to the, 
rule above quoted. e 


* 
1 


THE END. | 


